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TRUANT TRUTH. 


Love stole away 
One day 

To some deep well 

Where out of sight 
She might 

For ever dwell. 


Then Wisdom sought 
Distraught, 
But nought she did 
Availed to tell 
The well 
Where Truth lay hid. 


But, love, I chance 
To glance 

In your dear eyes, 

And in that cool 
Deep pool 

The truant lies. 


G. K. M. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE OLD LAMENT. 


What maketh lads so cruel be? 
Amid the spume and wrack 

They pass the door and sail the sea 
And never more come back! 


The gray, salt wind winds down the 
wave, 
The galleon flouts the bay: 
And cobles and coggers are raising 
their sails. 
God keep ’ee, down on the quay! 
With a hoist at thy tackle, a haul at 
thy blocks, 
And a hail to thy hasting crew:— 
He’ll take ’ee Who gave ’ee thy goldi- 
locks 
Ere I pardon thine eyes o’ blue. 


Not once to ha’ looked within my hood, 
Nor guessed I quailed on the strand 
Wi’ thee in the boats! Thro’ my pent- 

up door 
I ha’ kissed to thee my hand. 
But they’ll rive thy keel wi’ their can- 
non shocks 
And sink ’ee and all thy crew: 
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And they’ll leave to the raven and cliff- 
homed fox 
Thy kindly eyes o’ blue. 


What made ’ee pass my open door 
Each breaking o’ the day? 
Why need ’ee take that self-same path 
And never another way? 
I'll find ’ee stretched on the grinding 
rocks 
With a Frenchmati’s shot shot through 
And the mermaid’s weed from thy 
goldilocks 
Across thine eyes o’ blue. 






What made ’ee, lad, so cruel be? 
Beneath the spume and wrack 
To pass the door and put to sea 
And never once look back! 
Ford Madox Hueffer. 


IS IT LOVE? 


Is it love, is it hate, this clasp by the 
sea of the land, 

Entangling, swaying, revolving, escap- 
ing on to the strand, 

Escaping, yet never escaped, never ut- 
terly gone from reach, 

Which is it? I fain would know, as 
I watch at hand, 

Here on the beach. 


To-night they seem weary of warfare, 
these ancient foes, 

Weary of love as of hate, of eddying 
kisses or blows, 

Even as we, as I, grow weary of eddy- 
ing thought, 

Of the waves of the mind, of the soul, 
and its bubble-like woes, 

Rising unsought. 


The sea’s mood to-night has changed, 
has grown simple and mild, 

It draws in the land to its breast as a 
nurse draws a child, 

It sings it a song wrought out of the 
moan of the beach, 

Of the sough of the wind, of the tales 
of the waste and the wild, 

Older and stranger than speech. 
BE. L. 


The Spectator. 
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THE EDUCATION BILL. 


The Bishops do not seem to know 
where they are. For the first time 
since most of them were consecrated, 
or translated, a Government is in office 
which does not consult the Higher 
Clergy before the introduction of its 
measures. Mr. Balfour was on the 
best of terms with Convocation. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman has been 
accused of not knowing what it is. 
Archbishop Temple, who knew very 
well, warned the clergy that accept- 
ance of rates meant popular control. 
The wheel has come full circle now. 
As Mr. Birrell told the House of Com- 
mons in his brilliant, original, uncon- 
ventional speech, the Bill of 1902 con- 
tained the Bill of 1906 in its arms. It 
was always an anomaly and an injus- 
tice that the public should be taxed to 
provide denominational teaching. So 
long, however, as sectarian schools 
only had the Parliamentary grant, the 
English people, who love compromise, 
and are not logical, troubled their 
heads very little, or not very much, 
about the matter. When the rate-col- 
lector came round among Nonconform- 
ists for compulsory subscriptions to 
Church purposes, the crisis became 
acute. The old spirit which resisted 
Church rates at the cost of imprison- 
ment was revived, and the consequence 
is this Bill. 

The main principles of the measure 
were put clearly before the country at 
the General Election, and received em- 
phatic approval. Ministers would not 
have deserved to continue in office if 
they had shrunk from providing that 
the instruction in schools which receive 
public money should be Christian, not 
clerical, and that the teachers should 
be subject to no theological tests. All 
else is matter of detail. Those two 


L 


- 
propositions are vital and fundamental. 
The confusion of thought which pre- 
vails on these subjects is amazing. 
That a parent can teach his children 
what he pleases is a truism. He can 
do it because nobody can prevent him. 
No legitimate train of reasoning leads 
from these premisses to the conclusion 
that he has the right to make his 
neighbors pay for the process. A Ro- 
man Catholic may teach his children 
the infallibility of the Pope. An Athe- 
ist may teach them the folly of belief 
in God. It is an egregious non sequitur 
that Atheism and Ultramontanism 
should be taught at the public expense. 
There are people who believe that the 
earth is flat, and it is most undesir- 
able to prevent them from expressing 
their opinion with the utmost freedom. 
It is not, therefore, reasonable to 
found, with public money, a Professor- 
ship of terrestrial flatness. The vast 
majority of Englishmen are Christians, 
and there are lessons to be found in 
the Bible, chiefly in the New Testa- 
ment, which all Christians hold alike. 
Common sense says, “Teach them: to 
all children alike.” Bigotry says, “‘Sep- 
arate little children at the earliest pos- 
sible age into rival sects, and let 
priests of all religions in among them 
to keep them apart.” The Bill follows 
the lines of common sense, and is odi- 
ous to bigots. The idea that it endows 
Nonconformity is absurd. Noncon- 
formity is not a creed. It is a purely 
negative description of those Protes- 
tants who dissent from the Established 
Church. Some Nonconformists differ 
quite as widely from each other as 
from the Establishment. But they do 
not differ from the Establishment, or 
from each other, about the points 
which have been taught in Board 
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schools under the Cowper-Temple 
Clause since 1870, and it is this com- 
mon Christianity which, if anything, 
the Bill endows. Nothing can be more 
erroneous than the statement that only 
Dissenters approve of this unsecta- 
rian, this Christian teaching. Liberal 
Churchmen are perfectly satisfied with 
it, and even free-thinkers are in many 
eases willing that on moral grounds 
their children should receive it. No 
phrase in the English language is 
more frequently perverted than “the 
Church.” It is sought to be monop- 
olized by a little clique of ecclesiasti- 
cal laymen, more clerical than the 
clergy themselves, Tories in politics, 
and sacerdotalists in religion, whom the 
mass of the laity regard with abhor- 
rence or contempt. From these men, 
and from the Bishops, the opposition to 
this Bill mainly comes. The Church is 
no more opposed to it than the nation 
is opposed to it. An Erastian Estab- 
lishment is best represented in the 
House of Commons. 

Of course there are the Secularists, 
whose views were expounded by Mr. 
Masterman in his thoughtful, dreamy 
speech on the first reading. Their po- 
sition, which was Charles Kingsley’s 
position, is undoubtedly logical. They 
argue that the State should teach only 
matters on which there is substantial 
agreement of opinion, and therefore 
not any form of religious belief. It is 
a simple theory, which falls at once 
into the shape of a syllogism. The 
short practical answer to it is that, if 
it were adopted, the children of the 
working classes would grow up with- 
out religion. It is all very well to say 
that their parents would teach them 
religion, or that the clergy could be 
trusted to improve the occasion. In 
many, perhaps in most, cases it would 
not be done at all. The clergy have 
quite enough to do as it is, and pa- 
rental responsibility will not bear the 
strain put upon it by a life of toil. 
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Happily, there is no danger of purely 
secular teaching in English schools. 
Some High Churchmen would prefer it 
to what they sneeringly call “unde- 
nominationalism.” But the good sense 
of the English people will not have it. 
Churchmen and Nonconformists would 
unite to turn out any Government that 
proposed the exclusion of the Bible 
from the schools. Mr, Forster felt that 
in 1870, and Mr. Birrell, I doubt not, 
feels it now. Angry disputants on 
both sides prophesy that if the opposite 
policy to their own be adopted, Sec- 
ularism must ensue. I do not believe 
them. The obstacle to Secularism is 
the impregnable obstacle of the Eng- 
lish people. 

The most controversial, or least ex- 
pected, clause of the Bill is the fourth, 
which runs as follows: 


A local education authority may af- 
ford extended facilities for religious in- 
struction of some special character not 
permitted under section fourteen of the 
Elementary Education Act, 1870, in any 
transferred voluntary school in an ur- 
ban area by permitting the instruction 
given in the school to be instruction of 
that special character notwithstanding 
anything in that section if an applica- 
tion is made to them for those ex- 
tended facilities, and if they are satis- 
fied after holding a public local inquiry 
with reference to the application,— 

(a) that the parents of at least four- 
fifths of the children attending the 
school desire those facilities; and 

(0) that there is public school accom- 
modation in schools not affected by a 
permission given under this section for 
the children attending the school whose 
parents do not desire those facilities. 


It is said that, though no religious 
body is named, these words are in- 
tended to provide for Roman Cath- 
olics and Jews. There is, however, 
nothing to prevent the Church of Eng- 
land from taking advantage of them 
where parents have a choice of schools, 
and the crucial question is whether 
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such a choice exists. Compulsory at- 
tendance at a Church school is an in- 
tolerable grievance to Nonconform- 
ists, as compulsory attendance at a 
Catholic school is an intolerable griev- 
ance to Protestants. That denom- 
inational schools should in any cir- 
cumstances receive public money is a 
departure from sound principle, and 
from the general tenor of the Bill. 
But it will be observed that no local 
authority is by law compelled to adopt 
this clause, or authorized to adopt it 
if it involves the compulsory teaching 
of any child in the school of an alien 
faith. The clause applies only to 
towns, for in rural districts there are 
not schools enough to make it safe. 
The Irish members kept silence on the 
first reading of the Bill, which does 
not of course apply to Ireland. Lord 
Ripon, as a Cabinet Minister, is re- 
sponsible for every line of it, and 
there is no stauncher Catholic than he. 
Catholics, like Churchmen, are divided 
pretty much in accordance with the po- 
litical parties to which they respec- 


tively belong. Few of them will in all © 


probability profess to be satisfied. It 
is not in the nature of a Catholic as 
such to be satisfied with anything of- 
fered him. His motto is “All or noth- 
ing,” and compromise he abhors. 
Catholic schools would be closed if 
they could not be carried on without 
State aid and full popular control. Un- 
der this Bill they will have to trust the 
local authorities to give them the free- 
dom which they cannot, if they take 
public money, demand as a right. It 
was well said by Mr. Birrell that 
the sense and piety of the English peo- 
ple would find a way out of any ad- 
ministrative difficulties in the work of 
education. His own native city of 
Liverpool contains scores of Catholic 
schools, admirably conducted, and it is 
incredible that the Educational Com- 
mittee of the Town Council would in- 
terfere with an institution to which no 
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Protestant child was sent. They, not 
Parliament, represent the ratepayers, 
and if they choose in especial circum- 
stances to give rates for sectarian pur- 
poses, the responsibility is theirs. That 
is the simple reply to the theoretical 
objection which the purists of unde- 
nominationalism may raise to the per- 
missive clause. Otherwise the Bill is 
founded on purely unsectarian lines, 
and therefore fulfils the pledges given 
by Ministerial candidates at the Gen- 
eral Election. That any one who fol- 
lowed the course of that contest with 
ordinary care should feel any surprise 
at the nature of the Bill is hardly con- 
ceivable. Of course, people who live 
from day to day on the rumors and 
surmises put forward by the most spec- 
ulative part of the Press may have 
taught themeelves to expect anything. 
But ever since Mr. Balfour’s Act of 
1902 revived the power of political 
Nonconformity Liberals have taken up 
the definite position that schools receiv- 
ing public money should not teach the 
specific dogmas of any sect. 

Most mistakes in politics have been 
due to an erroneous belief that there 
were three courses, when in fact there 
were only two. Religious persons who 
oppose this Bill had better be under 
no illusion. The only possible alterna- 
tive is Secularism pure and simple. 
For that, if for no other, reason I be- 
lieve that the Bill will pass. But it is 
as well to understand the situation, 
and clear the air. The old denomina- 
tional system is dead and buried. It 
committed suicide when it laid hands 
on the rates in 1902. For the sake of 
a little money the Bishops, who are now 
grumbling, sold the pass, and let the 
enemy in. It is too late for them to 
complain now. They should have 
thought of it before. Ever since 1870 
there has been given by honest and ca- 
pable teachers in board schools, called 
for the last three or four years pro- 
vided schools, a thoroughly sound and 
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sensible course of religious instruction, 
perfectly satisfactory to the parents of 
the children. So far as it differed 
from the dogmatic teaching of the “vol- 
untary schools,” it differed for the bet- 
ter. It was more intelligible to chil- 
dren, it was less controversial, it was 
more practical, and it was more truly 
Christian. That system will now be 
universal, to the great benefit of the 
country, and more especially of the 
next generation. From and after the 
1st of January, 1908, the children will 
be taught not to distinguish theological 
symbols, but to follow the moral les- 
sons that underlie them all. The re- 
sult must be advantageous to the peo- 
ple at large. Nearly two hundred 
years ago Leibnitz said that after so 
long and so imperfectly successful a 
series of experiments with the Chris- 
tian religion it was time to try the re- 
ligion of Christ. That is the sort of 
ehange which the Bill proposes to effect 
in the schools that still call themselves 
voluntary long after every sort of sig- 
nificance has vanished in this connex- 
ion from the word. That it is in one 
sense a triumph for the Dissenters can- 
not be doubted. But that is because 
Mr. Balfour at the height of his power 
treated them with contumely and con- 
tempt. He pretended that he could 
not understand their case. He scoffed 
and jeered at their conscientious scru- 
ples, implying that they had neither 
scruples nor consciences. He _ ex- 
hausted the powers of a majority ob- 
tained by false pretences during the 
South African War to place the heel 
of Convocation on the neck of the Non- 
conformist. But these violent delights 
have violent ends. Convocation may 
pass what resolutions it pleases. There 
is now a House of Commons which rep- 
resents the people, and this Bill is its 
first blow at privilege. It is a Bill for 
the nation, not for a class or sect, 
and the privileged Church of Eng- 
land resents being put on a level with 


, 





“things are what they are not. 
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the other Christian churches of the 
land. 

The Dissenters would be more or 
less than human if they could con- 
template the turning of the tables with- 
out a sober joy. Not being a Dissenter, 
I can perhaps regard the situation with 
an impartial eye. To the endowment 
of any religion I should offer an un- 
compromising opposition. The endow- 
ment of elementary education is neces- 
sary to the welfare of the people, and 
education without religion is not ed- 
ucation at all. So far as I can make 
out, the controversialists who deny that 
religion can be undogmatic mean that 
the existence of God is a dogma. If 
so, there is a gulf fixed between us 
which cannot be bridged. To regard 
the existence of God, so far more rea! 
than one’s own, as a dogma, a propo- 
sition requiring formal proof, is to my 
mind practical Atheism. To call the 
parables of Christ, or the Sermon on 
the Mount, a series of dogmas is to 
abuse language until it ceases to have 
any meaning, and to assume that 
A typ- 
ical instance of dogmatic religion, for 
which Lord Robert Cecil contends as 
for the faith once delivered to the 
saints, is the Athanasian Creed, and 
if a man would teach the Atha- 
nasian Creed to a child, it were 
better that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and he were drowned 
in the depths of the sea. Children 
who have once been taught dogmatic 
theology lose the faculty of reverence, 
and regain it, if at all, after a long 
and painful journey through arid re- 
gions of unphilososphic doubt. The 
child who has been taught to patter a 
creed, and the child who has been 
taught that God is love, have not equal- 
ity of opportunity, do not start fair in 
the race of life. And what of the 
child’s instructors? There was once 


a dogmatic majority on the London 
School Board, and they had the almost 
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inconceivable fatuity to formulate the 
doctrine of the Trinity for teaching in 
Board schools. They fell at once into 
the most damnable heresy. Forget- 
ting that the doctrine of the Trinity 
must be taken or left, and cannot be 
administered in partial doses, they laid 
down that Tritheism, which is as bad 
as any other form of polytheism, was 
generally necessary to salvation. That 
painful and deplorable spectacle, which 
brought even the Christian religion into 
ridicule, so far as human beings are 
eapable of bringing it, is an awful 
warning against political theologians, 
or theological politicians. 

That the theologians wil! fight I do 
not doubt. The clergy are now busy 
in getting up petitions against this 
Bill. They are often signed by the 
wives of men who voted for Liberal 
candidates. They are for the most 
part identical in language, and that 
language, a rather debased form of 


journalese, would require a good deal 
of explanation before a plain man or 
woman could even begin to undertsand 
it. Signing a petition involves no per- 
sonal liability, and many people will 
sign anything to get a stranger out of 


A petition is a noun of 
multitude, signifying many, but not 
signifying much. Nobody ever peti- 
tions for a cause which is going to 
win. It is perhaps a conviction that 
the game is up which makes sacerdo- 
talists reckless. For otherwise it would 
be hard to acquit them of indifference 
to religion. Between the religion of a 
church school and the religion of a 
Board school the distinction is so small 
as to require a theological microscope. 
Between a religious and a purely sec- 
ular education the difference is wide 
and deep. Yet there seem to be many 
pietists who would run the risk of see- 
ing all religious education drop out and 
disappear, rather than teach their own 
dogmas at their own expense, The 
reason for this singular lack of propor- 


the house. 
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tion is, I think, plain. It is not the 
people really concerned, the men and 
women whose children attend public 
elementary schools, that are getting up 
this agitation against the Bill. It is 
politicians, clerical and lay, whose zeal 
for education, if it exists, is cold in- 
deed, compared with their hatred of 
Liberals and Dissenters. The worst of 
an ecclesiastical Establishment is that 
it fosters feelings of that kind, even 
among Protestants, still more against 
Protestants among men who ought to 
be Romanists in name, as they are Ro- 
manists at heart. Take away the 
Romanizing party in the Church of 
England, which centres in the English 
Chureh Union, and the opposition to 
this Bill would be insignificant. Angli- 
can schools in receipt of public money 
have been used as nurseries of Ritual- 
ism and of the parody of Christianity 
which stigmatizes membership of a 
free church as “the deadly sin of 
schism.” No system of tests for teach- 
ers has ever been used to keep out 
teaching of that kind. Religious tests 
are indeed reduced to an absurdity 
when they are invoked as guarantees 
of sincerity, that being of course the 
one thing which no test can ensure, the 
point at which every test breaks down, 
A test of theism excludes a sincere 
Atheist, but it lets an insincere Atheist 
in. The belief in tests ought to be as 
dead as the belief in witches. But 
some forms of human error, especiaily 
those which depend on confusion of 
thought, appear to be indestructible. 
An honest man does not teach what 
he does not believe. The test which 
will shut out a dishonest man has 
never yet been found, and no one is 
likely to find it now. In abolishing 
these futile and illusory guarantees the 
Bill diminishes the number of shams 
which yet afflict the world, and makes 
education more efficient because more 
honest. It destroys nothing worth 
preserving, and preserves nothing 
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worth destroying. Those who framed 
it were wise to be bold. To make two 
bites: at the cherry would have gen- 
erated needless friction, and wasted 
valuable time. As it is, we shall 
have a fierce agitation, and a good 
deal of dying in the last ditch, other- 
wise known as fhe House of Lords. 
Then everybody will wonder what all 
the fuss was about, and the elemen- 
tary education of the country will have 
been placed upon a footing of equitable 
permanence. 





Herbert Paul. 
IL. 


The Government must be well aware 
that the Bill which was read for the 
first time on the 9th of April is not a 
solution of the educational difficulty. 
It may, indeed, be passed by the large 
majority pledged to support ministerial 
projects, but, in this event, it will most 
certainly not prove to be a settlement 
of the question, and will give rise to 
fierce local contests all over the coun- 
try, leading eventually to a fresh ap- 
peal to Parliament. 

The Bill may be considered in two 
aspects—either as tending to unify the 
administration of education, or as rec- 
egnizing that in some respects such 
unification is a practical impossibility. 

Mr. Birrell is evidently most anxious 
to maintain a religious influence in 
public elementary schools. He is satis- 
fied that England is essentially a Prot- 
estant country, and that the religious 
syllabus already followed in almost all 

_ provided schools is all that the Protes- 
tant conscience of the courftry de- 
mands. In proof of this he points to 
the fact that this syllabus is the joint 
work of both Nonconformists and 
members of the Church of England, 
that children are seldom withdrawn 
from it, and that it has received the 
praise and commendation of prominent 

divines of the Established Church. He 
regards it as adapted to the needs of 
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Protestants of every type, for, although 
it omits points to which some attach 
considerable importance, it in no way 
contradicts the fundamental principles 
upon which all Protestantism is based. 
Had he desired it he could have used, 
as a further proof of its general ac- 
ceptability to the Protestant conscience, 
the fact that earnest Nonconformists 
have not felt themselves under any 
obligation to provide special schools 
for their children, and that many 
Church of England schools have been 
surrendered to the local authorities 
during the past thirty-five years. Con- 
vinced, therefore, that this “simple Bi- 
ble teaching,” as he designates it, is 
acceptable to the vast majority of this 
Protestant nation, the author of the 
Bill proposes to enable local author- 
ities to impart it in all the schools 
which they provide, at the public cost 
drawn from the rates which are paid 
by all alike, whether they be Protes- 
tants or not. In spite, therefore, of the 
protests which have been uttered so 
loudly against the allocation of rates 
to the teaching of a system of religion 
which many cannot accept, the teach- 
ing of this fundamental Protestanism 
is to be made a permanent public 
charge. 

But Mr. Birrell is well aware that 
there are some in England who most 
certainly are not Protestants, and that 
they have rooted objections to this 
“simple Bible teaching,” for they can- 
not conscientiously accept the Bible 
either as a merely human book of 
moral instruction, or as the Divine 
Book left to the private interpretation 
of all and sundry without any guid- 
ance from a divinely constituted in- 
terpreter. Some who so object are 


Christians, and in their eyes this “‘sim- 
ple Bible teaching” of the kind proposed 
errs, not merely by defect, but because 
it is in direct opposition to what they 
regard as the fundamental principle of 
Christianity—namely, the existence in 
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the world of an authority appointed by 
Christ Himself to teach in His Name. 
The religious teaching to be provided 
‘at public cost in the schools which 
alone are to be recognized after the ist 
of January, 1908, is not only. utterly 
useless to, but must be absolutely re- 
jected by, those of whom I speak. Mr. 
Birrell has endeavored to meet their 
position by allowing local authorities, 
if a certain proportion of parents make 
the request, to grant “extended facil- 
ities for special religious instruction,” 
which, however, is not, like the simple 
Protestant teaching, to be paid for 
from public funds, but must be given 
at the cost of those who desire it. In 
other words, while the Protestant con- 
science is to be satisfied at the pub- 
lic expense, the non-Protestant con- 
science is to receive no such satis- 
faction unless its possessors are willing 
to pay for it. This is the essential in- 
justice of the Bill, in that it sets up 
two standards of appreciation, and 
makes men suffer, in their purse at 
least, for their conscientious religious 
convictions. Mr. Birrell’s speech was 
eloquent, earnest, and lucid, but there 
Was one sentence which must have 
jarred upon the ears of many who 
heard it. “All minorities must suffer; 
it is the badge of their tribe.” His pro- 
posals will place upon the consciences 
of many, one of those perfectly avoid- 
able hardships which he declares it to 
be the special province of an enlight- 
ened Liberalism to remove. The 
Protestant conscience and the con- 
science which cannot accept Protes- 
tantism ought to be treated alike, and 
no burden placed on the latter of which 
the former has been relieved. 

We may now ask ourselves how far 
the Bill will meet the needs of the two 
elasses for which, in spite of its at- 
tempt at unification, it must endeavor 
to make provision. Will the Bstab- 
lished Church be content with inclu- 
sion among those who on their own 
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principles ought to be able to accept, 
even if they have to supplement, the 
simple Bible teaching which the .new 
provided schools may impart? If we 
are to judge by the recent utterances 
of the Bishop of Carlisle, who, in the 
spirit of a very old-fashioned Protes- 
tantism, has been unable to express his 
own views without a wanton and un- 
mannerly attack on the Catholic 
Church, Mr. Birrell’s solution is the 
one system that the Church of England 
ought to desire and accept. Other rep- 
resentative members of the Establish- 
ment have spoken strongly in the same 
sense. On the other hand, we have 
had authoritative declarations that the 
Bill must be opposed most strenuously 
at every stage of its progress. It is 
very difficult for an outsider, in pres- 
ence of these conflicting opinions, to 
judge the real position, and until it is 
known whether the Established Church 
is determined to use the tremendous 
political force which must be latent 
within her, wholly against the Bill, no 
one can gauge the real strength of the 
opposition which it will encounter. 

Turning to those for whom the pro- 
vision of religious teaching contempla- 
ted by Mr. Birrell is, by his own ad- 
mission and with the consent of all, 
not only inadequate, but out of range 
of acceptance, in what way are the ex- 
tended facilities for their own teaching 
likely to be regarded? The Jewish 
community has declared that they are 
wholly insufficient, and that the con- 
ditions of the clause conceding them 
are unacceptable. 

The position of the Catholic Church 
hardly needs re-statement. In this we 
are all agreed, whether we be Tory or 
‘Liberal, Nationalist or non-political, 
that our schools, with our own distinc- 
tive and definite religious surroundings, 
and with a system of teaching imparted 
by teachers recognized by the Church 
herself as competent to impart it, are 
absolutely necessary to our religious 
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life and organization; that, wherever 
they are taken from us, we suffer dis- 
tinct injustice; and that, although we 
desire no quarrel with any one, we are 
prepared to resist in every legitimate 
way all attempts to deprive us of the 
right of our Catholic parents to have 
their children educated in the elemen- 
tary schools of the country in accord- 
ance with their conscientious religious 
convictions. We give Mr. Birrell credit 
for the best possible intentions, and we 
readily believe that he has endeavored 
to give consideration to our claims, but 
he would surely admit that the facil- 
ities which he proposes are hopelessly 
inadequate, and that, if he can find 
justification for them, it is on grounds, 
not of justice, but solely of political 
expediency. On grounds of justice we 
ask: 

(1) Why should Catholic children in 
districts of less than 5000 inhabitants 
be deprived of a distinctively Cath- 
olic school, seeing that Protestant 
teaching may be provided in all dis- 
tricts without exception? 

(2) How can a non-Catholic local au- 
thority judge of the fitness of a 
teacher to teach Catholic children? 

(3) Why is no legal protection given 
against the possible bigotry and intol- 
erance of a local authority which may 
refuse to listen to the wishes of Cath- 
olic parents? Some local authorities 
are most just and reasonable, but ex- 
perience has shown us that we do not 
yet receive fair treatment in every 
locality. 

(4) Why is no safeguard inserted in 
* the Bill to prevent local authorities ar- 
bitrarily forcing non-Catholic children 
into a school provided for, and used, 
practically exclusively, by Catholic 
children, and thus changing its whole 
character? 3 

These are some of the grounds on 
which we regard the Bill as employing 
two measures, a large and deep one to 
satisfy the Protestant conscience, the 
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other small and shallow, to quiet the 
Catholic conscience. And the only 
consolation afforded to us by Mr. Bir- 
rell is the too patent fact that after 
all we are only a minority. We may 
prove a more inconvenient minority 
than the Government has yet realized, 
if they force upon us a righteous con- 
flict for conscience sake. 

We are sometimes asked what is our 
attitude towards the other bodies which 
are engaged in this great educational 
discussion? The answer is very sim- 
ple. If it be a fact that most of the 
English people desire the form of re- 
ligious teaching which the framers of 
the Bill esteem so highly, we are satis- 
fied that they should receive it. They 
are the judges of what they need, and 
we do not quarrel with the Bill because 
it is satisfactory to them. It is a mat- 
ter of domestic concern in which we 
have neither competence nor desire to 
intervene. 

Not infrequently we are taxed either 
with a disregard of the interests of 
other religious bodies, and ‘a selfish 
seeking after our own ends, or with: 
an alliance with the Established 
Church. Neither accusation has any 
foundation in fact. We have a cor- 
dial sympathy with all those who are 
prepared to make a real stand for dis- 
tinct and definite religious teaching in 
the schools, and we listen anxiously to 
hear which voice will prevail in the 
Church of England. But there never 
has been, there never can be, an alli- 
ance in this matter, for while some 
members of ‘the Established Church 
feel no difficulty in accepting the sim- 
ple Bible teaching given in provided 
schools, and others need more definite 
instruction, but only intermittently and 
for short spaces of time, there are com- 
paratively few who regard the matter 
from quite the same standpoint as our- 
selves. Thus surrenders have often 


been made of things which we can 
never yield. Moreover, we cannot for- 
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get that during the period when mem- 
bers of the Church of England were 
all-powerful at the Board of Education, 
little courage was shown in defending 
the rights of our schools against the 
attacks of local authorities. Promises 
and assurances made in 1902 and 1908 
were conveniently forgotten or ex- 
plained away. The times for religious 
instruction were curtailed, and it was 
calmly assumed that rulings accepted 
as satisfactory by the Established 
Church ought to be equally satisfactory 
tous. While, therefore, we desire that 
the conscientious convictions of all 
without exception should receive the 
fullest consideration, we cannot allow 
it to be forgotten that our claims stand 
on their own merits, and that we shall 
continue to press them whatever course 
others may adopt. The Bill now before 
Parliament does not meet our claims. 
We call for Catholic teachers for our 
Catholic children, and for such a meas- 
ure of Catholic control as shall efii- 
ciently safeguard the Catholic teach- 
ing, tone, and atmosphere of the 
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schools which are to be frequented by 
Catholic children. Mr. Birrell has 
made generous provision for the con- 
science of those whom he regards as 
the average Protestant parents. We 
call upon him to make at least ad- 
equate provision for the conscience of 
the average Catholic parent, who is 
no less entitled to receive justice at the 
hands of the Minister of Education 
than his Protestant neighbor. It is 
true that the Government has entangled 
itself in ill-considered pledges given in 
the heat of the Election. But, if they 
have any claim to the Liberal princi- 
ples which they profess, they will in 
the hour of responsibility shake them- 
selves free of these self-assumed em- 
barrassments, for such shibboleths 
must not be allowed to prevail over 
justice and equitable treatment. The 
Bill now before the country is rad- 
ically unjust, and because of its injus- 
tice affords no basis of settlement of 
the educational! difficulty. 


Francis, Archbishop of Westminster. 


(To be concluded.) 





“IN MEMORIAM” AFTER FIFTY YEARS.* 


The appearance at Christmas-tide, in 
the familiar green cloth so dear to 
lovers of Tennyson, of the modest lit- 
tle volume last named in the list of 
the note below, was in its quiet way 
something of an event in the literary 
world, and an event without a parallel. 
That a poem should be published either 


*1“In Memoriam.” By Alfred Tennyson 
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2‘*An Index to In Memoriam,” 
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London: 


With an Analysis and 


in its first or second edition with notes 
by its author during his lifetime, is not 
unknown. That it should be annotated 
after his death by another hand is still 
more common; indeed, it may be said to 
be the appointed fate of a classic. But 
that a series of annotations by the 
author himself should be given to the 
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world after he has passed away is a 
thing unprecedented, and it is an unex- 
pected piece of good fortune that this 
should have happened in the case of 
“In Memoriam.” 

When a poem is famous the poet’s 
talk or that of his intimate friends 
about it is often preserved. The pro- 
‘fessional commentator, who may be a 
friend himself, collects and compares 
such remarks and adds to them from 
other sources. In Tennyson’s case this 
has already been done to a consider- 
able degree. 

Tennyson was at once shy and sin- 
cere, retiring, and outspoken. He was 
anxious to be rightly understood, but 
he did not think that everything in 
poetry should, or could, be made read- 
ily plain to the meanest intelligence. 
With those whom he knew and liked, 
he was very willing to talk about and 
explain his poems, and he would even 
spontaneously point out special features 
in them which he thought worthy of 
note, with much amiability and read- 
iness. But notes he disliked. As 
readers of his volumes will doubtless 
remember, the one note which they 
contained, conspicuous by its singular- 
ity, was that upon the berry of the 
Spindle-tree, 


The fruit 
Which in our winter woodlaad looks 
a flower. 


He held with Gray. 

“I do not love notes,” wrote Gray to 
Horace Walpole, who was printing his 
Odes for Dodsley, the bookseller, 
“though, you see, I had resolved to 
put two or three. They are signs of 
weakness or obscurity. If a thing can- 
not be understood without them it had 
better not be understood at all.” And 
agaip, in a delightfully humorous letter, 
“IT would not have put another note to 
save the souls of all the owls in Lon- 
don. ... It is extremely well as it is; 
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nobody understands me, and I am per- 
fectly satisfied.” 

Gray inscribed on his title page two 
words from Pindar—qgwvayra ovveroion, 
“With a voice for the wise.” He was 
delighted when to those who called 


‘his verses obscure the witty and 


charming Miss Speed repeated this 
magic formula, as she frequently did, 
no doubt with an arch air of oracular 
intimité. “This is both my motto and 
my comment,” he said. He even af- 
fected to be pleased when a “peer of 
the realm’ understood his allusions to 
Elizabethan times to apply to Charles 
I. and Cromwell. “It is very well,” he 
wrote; “the next thing I write shall be 
in Welch.” 

There were originally four notes to 
the “Bard” and none to the “Progress 
of Poesy.” 

But later on, when the “Critical Re- 
view” suggested that he might have 
continued the quotation from Pindar 
which runs thus, “With a voice for the 
wise—but for the general, needing in- 
terpreters,” Gray adopted the sugges- 
tion, cited Pindar in full on his title 
page, and added some further explan- 
atory notes. Tennyson has done the 
same. He was persuaded to leave a 
body of notes on his collected poems 
which might be given to the world by 
his son, if and when his son thought 
fit. 

All through his life, and especially in 
his later years, he was constantly be- 
ing plagued and pestered, orally and 
by letter, with inquiries, often of the 
most foolish kind, as to the meaning 
and allusion of phrases. Assertions as 
wild and wide of the mark as those of 
Gray’s “peer of the realm” were made 
with regard to his pieces. The “broad- 
brimmed hawker of holy’ things” was 
said to be John Bright; the Northern 
Farmer and Mariana were identified 
with special persons and places near 
his home. Even so good a critic as 
Lord Coleridge stated categorically that 
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the Pilot in “Crossing the Bar’ was 
Lionel Tennyson, while others said it 
was Arthur Hallam. Such statements 
he found himself obliged to correct. So 
again those who, to give a new appli- 
cation to Shakespeare’s line, delight to 


Delve their parallels in beauty’s brow 


were constantly suggesting that he had 
borrowed phrases or ideas from books 
which he had never read. 

To these inquiries and statements 
and suggestions he made answer in 
different ways. Some of these an- 
swers have long ago been published, 
as, for instance, the long and most in- 
teresting letter he wrote in 1882 to 
Dawson, the Canadian editor of “The 
Princess.” Palgrave’s edition of the 
Lyrical Poems contains some notes 
based on remarks made toe him by the 
poet. Dr. Gatty’s “Key” was, as he 
says, “glanced at by Tennyson himself, 
who made some invaluable corrections, 
but did not, of course, give his im- 
primatur to all he did not alter.” Not 
very long after his death Mr. (now 
Sir) James Knowles published a “Per- 
sonal Reminiscence,” in which inter 
alia he gave his recollection of the 
poet’s talk about “In Memoriam,” and 
in particular the natural groups into 
which it falls. Some of these recol- 
lections the annotations confirm. To 
such partial and piecemeal comment 
the “Life” was to add a great deal 
more. But meanwhile in his lifetime 
the poet had at last yielded. He did 
so with much reluctance. “I am told,” 
he says, in a brief preface to these an- 
notations, “that some of my young 
countrymen would like notes to my 
poems. Shall I write what diction- 
aries tell to save some of the idle folk 
trouble? or am I to fit a moral to each 
poem? or to add an analysis of pas- 
sages? or to give a history of my sim- 
iles? I do not like the task.” 

Another reason for his reluctance 
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was that he held that poetry was not 
an exact scientific statement. “It is 
like shot silk,” he said, “with many 
glancing colors.” “You must not say 
this means this, and that means that, 
and no more.” Poetry, he thought, 
suggests rather than defines, and 
“every reader must find his own inter- 
pretation according to his own ability 
and according to his sympathy with the 
poet.” 
As he had sung long ago 


Liberal applications lie 
In Art, like Nature, dearest friend. 


as he sings in “In Memoriam” itself— 


Words, like Nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the soul within. 


Still he was ultimately persuaded. 
And there can be no doubt that he was 
right, and that his son was right then 
in adding his weight on that side of the 
scale, and that he is right now in pub- 
lishing these annotations and in begin- 
ning with “In Memoriam.” The case 
was somewhat the same with the bi- 
ography. Tennyson himself was much 
averse to allowing his life to be writ- 
ten. Yet we cannot be too grateful 
that he gave permission for the task to 
be essayed by his son, who, with what- 
ever drawbacks, as he himself ad- 
mitted, of close kinship, knew the facts 
as none else could, and, what is more, 
inherited, both physically and mentally, 
the tradition, spiritual and intellectual, 
of his illustrious father. 

That “Life” was in itself a comment 
at once general and special on the 
poems. And it may further be said 
that the brief notes here given are an 
extension of the “Life.” In particular 
they are an extension of the noble cen- 
tral chapter on “In Memoriam,” chap- 
ter xxv., which is very appropriately 
used again as an introduction by the 
editor of these annotations. 

The Life and the notes together in- 
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deed afford us an opportunity quite 
unique. Of no poet of equal impor- 
tance has the career been written with 
such fulness and authority. The story 
of Gray has already been told. Gray’s 
contemporary Collins added notes to his 
own poems. Matthew Arnold did the 
same in some instances. To the poems 
of Shelley, Lady Shelley has appended 
here and there authoritative annota- 
tions. But no poet has hitherto lent 
with his own hand such aid to his read- 
ers as is afforded by these annotations 
on “In Memoriam.” What would we 
not give for annotations as brief, yet 
as illuminating as these, by the author, 
on the “CEdipus Tyrannus,” or the 
“Sixth A®neid,” or Dante’s “Divine 
Comedy,” or Shakespeare’s “Sonnets,” 
or Goethe’s “Faust”? 

“In Memoriam” in itself calls for 
note and comment. It is a high and 
difficult poem. As Professor Bradley 
says in his very judicious preface, “To 
those who think all commentary on ‘In 
Memoriam’ superfluous I will venture 
to reply that they can never have stud- 
ied the poem.” It is also in a sense 
Tennyson’s central poem and the key 
to half the others. To understand “In 
Memoriam” it is necessary to under- 
stand Tennyson. The whole of his 
life led up to it, and is in various ways 
represented in it. 

It is well briefly to remind ourselves 
what that life was. Tennyson’s ca- 
reer, which ended so gloriously, did not 
indeed begin exactly “in low estate.” 
On the contrary he was of a well con- 
nected family. But he had the im- 
mense advantage of starting in a quiet, 
unobserved way, in touch with the 
lowliest and humblest. His life be- 


gan on a “simple village green,” in a 
modest home, under the shadow of an 
ancient church, beside a pastoral riv- 
ulet, in a sequestered hamlet, nestling 
in the green depths of the English 
country, quiet and far from men even 
now, still more so at the beginning of 
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the last century. Here, among vil- 
lage folk, farm hands, ploughmen, shep- 
herds, blacksmiths, playing with their 
children, hearing their talk, the great 
problems of life stole softly upon him, 
in field and churchyard, by wood and 
wold. 


Know I not Death? the outward signs? 


I found him when my years were few; 
A shadow on the graves I knew, 
And darkness in the village yew. 


He studied Nature in herself and in 
books. He watched the dragon-fly 
bursting his husk, drying his gauzy 
wings, and flying a “living flash of 
light” through the dewy crofts, the 
“sea-blue bird of March” flitting by un- 
der the “barren bush,” the grayling 
hanging in the stream. He listened to 
the “low love-language of the bird, in 
native hazels tassel-hung,” the boom of 
the bittern, the “sudden scritches of the 
jay,” the nightingale’s “long and low 
preamble,” the rare notes of the 
mounted thrush; he spent the night 
with shepherds on the hills gazing at 
the stars, or lay on the dunes at Mable- 
thorpe listening to the Jleague-long 
breakers. 

He went to school in the neighboring 
town of Louth, marked the manners of 
the bourgeoisie, came home again and 
continued his pursuit of scholarship 
and science, especially astronomy and 
geology. The early poems by “Two 
Brothers” which belong to this period, 
interesting in themselves, are still more 
interesting in their significance. They 
show a curious combination of these 
two elements of study. Quotations 
from Martial and Horace, and Virgil 
and the “Araucana,” are interspered 
with references to “Baker on Animal- 
cule”; poems on Persia or Apollonius 
Rhodius, with pieces on phrenology and 
on “Love the Lord of Nature.” 

Then he went up to Cambridge. 
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Small, provincial, clerical, narrow, un- 
reformed, Cambridge had yet that pe- 
culiar privilege of the English Universi- 
ties, the college life, the intercourse of 
young men, at once free and close. 
Neither Tennyson, nor Darwin, who 
was there at the same time, derived 
much from the set studies of the place; 
but whereas Darwin, oddly enough, 
fell in with a sporting set, hard-riding, 
jolly, almost, as he says, too jolly, 
who no doubt “crashed the glass and 
beat the floor,’ Tennyson consorted 
with a very different coterie. “Tis 
avaient vécu ensemble,” says a French 
writer, speaking of Tennyson and Hal- 
lam, “une de ces magnifiques jeunesses 
que connaissent seules dans le monde 
moderne les universités apglaises. On 
dissertait de omni re scibili, sans faire 
fi d’ailleurs des quibusdam aliis.” They 


held debate, a band 
Of youthful friends, on mind and art, 
And labor, and the changing mart 
And all the framework of the land. 


“They had among them,” says Car- 
lyle, in his “Life of Sterling,” “a de- 
bating society called the Union, where 
on stated evenings was much logic and 
other spiritual fencing and ingenious 
collision, probably of a really superior 
quality in that kind.” But the esoteric 
circle which Tennyson’s lines depict 
was not the Union but the Conversa- 
zione Society, commonly known as the 
“Apostles.” Chief of this society was 
Hallam, the “master-bowman,” the 
hero and the friend of all. In partic- 
ular he was the bosom friend of Ten- 
nyson. Together they pursued the 
same studies, literature, science, philos- 
ophy. Plato and Milton and Dante 
were among their favorite authors. 
They acted Shakespeare together. 


for you saw us, ye immortal 
Lights, 
How oft unwearied have we spent the 
nights? 


Say, 
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Till the Ledewan Stars, so famed for 
Love, 
Wondered at us from above. 
We spent them not in toys, in lusts, 
or wine, 

But search of deep Philosophy, 
Wit, Eloquence, and Poetry, 
Arts which I loved, for they, 

Friend, were Thine. 


my 


Ye fields of Cambridge, our dear Cam- 
bridge, say, 
Have ye not seen us walking every 
day? 
Was there a Tree about, which did not 
know 
The Love betwixt us two? 


If any poetry but his own were needed 
to illustrate Tennyson’s relation to Hal- 
lam, these lines from an earlier “In 
Memoriam,” written by a poet of his 
own Trinity, just two centuries earlier, 
the lines of Cowley on the death of 
Mr. Harvey, might be cited. 

They travelled together, first in 1830 
to the Pyrenees and the Spanish border 
in aid of Torrijos and his insurgents. 
Together they paced the valley of 
Cauteretz, 


Beside the river’s. wooded reach, 
The fortress, and the mountain ridge, 
The cataract flashing from the bridge, 
The breaker breaking on the beach. 


Later, in 1832, they went to Rotter- 
dam, Cologne, and Bonn. 


You leave us: you will see the Rhine, 
And those fair hills I sail’d below, 
When I was there with him; and go 

By summer belts of wheat and vine. 


They wrote poetry together and in- 
tended to publish in one conjoint vol- 


ume. Hallam went down to Lincoln- 
shire, stayed at Somersby, and became 
engaged to Tennyson’s sister Emily. 
Tennyson went up to London and was 
a guest at 67 Wimpole Street. 

An amusingly naif and simple notice 
of the last of these visits, recorded in 
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the “Life,” is very significant of Tenny- 
son. Hallam and he visited together 
the Elgin Marbles, the Tower, and the 
Zoological Gardens! Together they 
looked through microscopes at moths’ 
wings, gnats’ heads, and at all the lions 
and tigers that lie perdus in a drop of 
water. “Strange,” said Tennyson, 
“that these wonders should draw some 
men to God and repel others. No 
more reason in one than the other.” 
Nothing is more interesting than to 
trace their interchange of interests and 
ideas—Hallam widening Tennyson’s in- 
terest in literature, Tennyson imbuing 
Hallam with science. Then came the 


shock: 


Within Vienna’s fatal walls 
God’s finger touched him, and he slept. 


It is always difficult, in a sense it is 
impossible, for art to preserve or im- 
agination to recover the first poignancy 
of actual present grief, as of any other 
living emotion. More and more as time 
goes on the personal becomes imper- 
sonal, the individual general. It is 
their appeal to the general heart as 
much as the personal passion which 
throbs through them that keeps alive 
Catullus’s lines with their 


Ave atque Vale, of the Poet’s hopeless 


woe, 
Tenderest of Roman poets, nineteen 


hundred years ago. 


The voice of Horace, when he calls 
Virgil “a white soul” and “half his 
own,” sounds faintly from the far 
ages. We are tempted to regard these 
as only happy literary phrases bor- 
rowed from some earlier source which 
never had any personal meaning. 
Probably we do Horace wrong. So to- 
day the echo in turn begins to grow 
more distant— 


I, the divided half of such 
A friendship as had mastered Time. 
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When “In Mem >riam” appeared, the 
critics thought its passion excessive, 
extravagant, unreal. The poet met, as 
he expected, with “scoffs and scorns.” 
Yet the grief, the passion was very 
real in Hallam’s circle when, in Car- 
lyle’s phrase, “the days and the hours 
were.” His loss cut deep, and went 
hard, with every one of them. Glad- 
stone, Lord Houghton, Alford, Brook- 
field, Kemble, all bear the same wit- 
With Tennyson it cut deepest, 


ness. 
and went hardest, of all. He was at 
first absolutely stunned. Arthur Hal- 


lam died at Vienna on September 15, 
1833. But in those slow-moving days 
it was three months before the remains 
were brought home by sailing ship from 
Trieste, and the funeral actually did 
not take place till the next year, Jan- 
uary 3, 1834. As the winter wore on 
Tennyson began to write, and jotted 
down some fragmentary lines which, 
as his son says, proved to be the 
germ of “In Memoriam.” 


Where is the voice I loved? ah, where 
Is that dear hand that I would press? 

Lo, the broad heavens, cold and bare, 
The stars that know not my distress! 


i 
They are also, it may be noticed, the 
germ of that wonderful threnody 
“Break, break.” To the same epoch be- 
longs the beginning of the “Two 
Voices” or “Thoughts of a Suicide,” 
and on this followed the first sections 
of “In Memoriam.” 


Fair ship, that from the Italian shore. 
When Lazarus left his charnel cave. 


It draweth near the birth of Christ.’ 


He also began the “Morte d’Arthur” 
and “Ulysses,” which last, these notes 
tell us, “gave especially his feelings 
about the need of going forward and 


I They were known among his set as sepa- 
rate poems, “The Fair Ship,” ““The Christmas,” 


&e. 
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braving the struggle of life.” Though 
probably he little realized it at the 
time, it was to be long before any com- 
plete poem on Hallam was to appear. 
Seventeen years actually elapsed, a 
long interval, carrying him from first 
youth far into manhood, and even mid- 
dle age. This long period of the gesta- 
tion of “In Memoriam” needs to be 
realized. It contained many ups ang 
downs of mood and fortune, many 
changes of place and domicile. When 
he began to write, Tennyson was liv- 
ing quietly in the old house at Som- 
ersby, with his mother and sisters, 
roaming solitarily by wold and marsh 
and sea-shore, working at science, Ger- 
man, Italian, and theology, diving 
deeper into the classics, reading Dion- 
ysius of Halicarnassus, correcting and 
adding to the 1832 volumes. Two 
years later he met, acting as brides- 
maid to her sister his brother’s bride, 
his own future wife, of whom he had 
once before had a glimpse, a vision as 
of “a Dryad or an Oread” in the Holy- 
well Wood, near his own home. An 
understanding, a half-engagement, grew 
up between them. Joy began to blos- 
som again. He wrote too to his friends 
and visited them occasionally. But he 
was poor, he had to sell his Cambridge 
medals. Letters were expensive, trav- 
elling almost impossible. Then in 
1837 came the break-up of the old 
Somersby home, in itself no slight sad- 
ness. Tennyson went to reside first 
with his mother at High Beech and 
then at Tunbridge Wells and Boxley, 
near Maidstone, then to London and 
the “dusty purlieus of the law.” He 
continued, as Miss Thackeray beauti- 
fully says, “living in poverty, with his 
friends and his golden dreams.” 
Gradually he regained tone and vigor. 
His friendship with Edmund Lushing- 
ton, and Lushington’s marriage with 
his sister Cecilia, replaced to some ex- 
tent the double loss incurred by the 
death of Arthur Hallam. In 1842 he 
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published the two volumes, the old vol- 
ume recast, with many new and noble 
pieces. He became a_ world-poet, 
known in America and in Germany, 
recognized at home by Rogers and 
Carlyle. 

But the end was not yet. The fail- 
ure of the “earnest-frothy” Dr. Allen, 
the philanthropic pyroglyphic pirate, 
the loss of his own and much of his sis- 
ters’ and brothers’ patrimony, the ne- 
cessity of breaking off his engagement 
with Miss Sellwood, sunk him again 
in the depths. Something of the bitter- 
ness of his heart in this trying crisis 
speaks in the scathing lines wrung from 
him by the inconsiderate sneers of the 
New Timon, the only bitter lines of 
Tennyson’s ever published, and then 
not by himself. After this he began 
once more to climb slowly, and this 
time surely. The pension which 
“Dicky” Milnes, stung by Carlyle’s 
strong language, obtained by making 
Sir Robert Peel read “Ulysses,” lifted 
him from the ground. He was able 
to travel, went with his publisher-~- 
friend Moxon to Switzerland in 1846, 
came back and published “The Prin- 
cess” in 1847, and travelled again in 
Cornwall, Scotland, and Ireland in 
1848. In 1849 he wrote the Prologue. 
At last, in 1850, “In Memoriam” was 
completed, and he was content to give 
it to the world. The poem shows 
again and again the marks of its man- 
ner of composition. It is a golden chain 
of many curious links, interspersed 
with shining jewels. Each individual 
link is most highly wrought. The jew- 
els have been collected and polished in 
various spots and at different mo- 
ments. The original chain has been 
lengthened. Wither end has been fin- 
ished off with a special added orna- 
ment. Some, and those not the least 
lovely of the links, have been intro- 
duced late and as by after-thought. 

In other language, the songs were 
given to the singer as the word of in- 
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spiration to the prophets of old, in 
“many ways and many portions.” 
.They echo many places, many moods. 
Some came to him in the deep and 
Jeafy lanes_of his own Lincolnshire, or 
as he stood on her high wolds looking 
over the marsh to the sea; some in 
Wales; some in Gloucestershire; others 
at High Beech or Tunbridge Wells; 
some by the “silent level” and “osiered 
aits” of Shiplake; others yet again amid 
“streaming London’s central roar.” 
The beautiful canto— 


The Danube to the Severn gave, 


which, as Canon Beeching so happily 
says, “has given to the Wye a place 
and character among poetic rivers,” 
.was, like the lovely blank verse lyric 
in “The Princess,” 


Tears, idle tears, 


composed in that most romantic of 
ruins, which inspired Wordsworth to 
one of his noblest strains, Tintern Ab- 
bey. The stanzas beginning— 


Sweet after showers, ambrosial air, 


came wafted on the evening breeze 
which swept up the estuary of Bar- 
mouth, where the “hornéd flood,” be- 
tween its high-peaked promontories, 
pours into the sea. The terrible early 
days, the home-bringing, the funeral, 
the succeeding Christmas-tides, which 
recall once and again this first sad sea- 
son, with varying moods; his brother’s 
wedding, his sister’s wedding—all are 
reflected. The Epilogue is in a sense 
his own as well as his sister’s epithala- 
mium. Its festal happiness and glori- 
ous hope echo his own return to friend- 
ship, joy, and confidence, and his 
deepening sense of love. 

The mode of composition was queer 
and unmethodical. He kept a “butch- 
er’s ledger” sort of book, and in its 
long columns wrote these immortal 
poems as they came to him. At first 
they were a scattered sequence of 
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songs. “Elegies” or “Fragments of an 
Elegy,” .the poet thought of calling 
them. Tennyson says himself, “I did 
not write them with any view of weav- 
ing them into a whole, or for publica- 
tion, until I found I had written so 
many.” But gradually it came to- 
gether. He also called it sometimes 
the “Way of the Soul,” and it has in- 
deed an organic unity. This has no- 
where, perhaps, been more distinctly or 
authoritatively stated than in a letter, 
too little known, which the author him- 
self addressed in October, 1877, to an 
Italian admirer, Count Saladino Sala- 
dini Pilastri of Cesena. This gentle- 
man had translated some of the less 
difficult cantos of “In Memoriam” into 
Italian, and asked the poet’s approval 
of his publishing them. Tennyson re- 
plied, “I thank you for your very inter- 
esting letters and for the honor you 
have done me in translating some of 
the poems in my ‘In Memoriam.’ 
You are doubtless aware that though 
in the form of distinct poems it is 
a consecutive whole.” Count Pilastri 
proceeded to translate the whcle poem, 
and in 1901 gave it to the world. 

It is now more than seventy years 
since Hallam passed away. It is more 
than fifty since “In Memoriam” was 
published. In the seventeen years be- 
tween the conception and the birth the 
passion gradually took an altered char- 
acter. It did not, indeed, yield to the 
“Victor Hours” 


That ride to death the griefs of men, 
but it became ; 
A grief, then changed to something else. 


And ‘in the crowded and hurrying half- 
century since its appearance it has 
necessarily assumed a* different aspect. 
“In Memoriam” has had an immense 
vogue and popularity, which is still 
strongly maintained. Messrs. Macmil- 
lan alone have sold some 40,000 copies 
of the separate editions since the book 
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came into their hands, besides the sale 
of the collected works. The moment 
it came out of copywright it was 
pounced upon, and almost every pub- 
lisher has now produced an edition of 
it, either alone or with other pieces of 
Tennyson. Innumerable selections from 
it have appeared. In 1856 came the 
first American edition, published at 
Boston, to be followed by many others. 
It has been translated into Latin, 
French, German, and Italian. It was 
first translated into German three years 
after its publication; there are now in 
that tongue three complete translations 
and many more renderings of selected 
pieces. The French translation, a very 
careful one, with an introduction and 
notes by M. Léon Morel, appearing 
only six years ago, affords evidence 
that the interest in France increases 
rather than diminishes. It is also sig- 
nificant of a further phenomenon. 
Around “In Memoriam” there has 
grown up a whole literature of eluci- 
dation, illustration, and commentary. 
When it first appeared F. W. Robert- 
son of Brighton, the well-known divine 
and preacher, hailed it as containing 
“to my mind and heart the most satis- 
factory things that have ever been said 
on the future state,” and began almost 
at once to lecture on it. A little later 
he wrote an analysis for the use of his 
hearers. About the same time the au- 
thor of “Alice in Wonderland,” Mr. 
Dodgson, at Oxford, with the aid of 
his sister compiled an index or con- 
cordance to the poem for their own 
use, which they afterwards published. 
Dr. Gatty’s “Key” appeared in 1881, 
and went through several editions. In 
1884 came the thoughtful, careful, and 
still valuable study by Mr. John -F. 
Genung. In 1886 a young lady, rarely 
gifted and deeply read, Miss Elizabeth 
Rachel Chapman, included in a strik- 
ing volume called a “Comtist Lover, 
and other Studies,” a series of “argu- 
ments” to “In Memoriam,” which she 
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afterwards published in 1888, as a sep- 
arate “Companion” to the poem. This 
the poet pronounced to be the best he 
had seen. A little later, in 1900, fol- 
lowed a very dainty and delicately ap- 
preciative edition, with notes, by Canon 
Beeching, and then in the two succeed- 
ing years two very important works 
by two professed and indeed profes- 
sorial, English critics of much experi- 
ence, Mr. Andrew Bradley and Mr. 
Churton Collins. These two may be 
said to complement each other. 

Both are scholarly and able, and 
make valuable contribution to the un- 
derstanding of the poem. Professor 
Collins is the more copiously illustra- 
tive, Professor Bradley the more ana- 
lytical. Professor Collins’s marvel- 
lous memory and large learning sug- 
gest to him innumerable parallels which 
are extremely interesting as illustra- 
ting the phenomenon of literary resem- 
blance or coincidence, but the majority 
of which, it may be pretty certainly 
said, were not present to Tennyson’s 
mind. 

It would be very easy to multiply 
them still further. An ingenious and 
suggestive little book by an American 
scholar, Professor Mustard, of Haver- 
ford College, entitled “Classical Ech- 
oes,” has already done this as regards 
the Greek and Roman poets. But as 
Professor Collins and Professor Mus- 


tard themselves say, ever so many of 


these parallels are parallels, but no 
more. To accuse Tennyson of plagia- 
rism is, as Browning finely put it, to 
“accuse the Rothschilds of picking pock- 
ets.” The light thrown on this long- 
vexed question of Tennyson’s borrow- 
ings by these new annotations is very 
interesting. He himself, or his son for 
him, indicates parallels and perhaps 
debts to Aleman and Pindar, to Lucre- 
tius and Catullus, to Virgil and Horace, 
to Dante, to Shakespeare and Milton, 
and to Goethe. Some of them had al- 
ready been pointed out before. The 
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ingenuity of Professor Collins had dis- 
covered the key to the “great Intelli- 
gences fair” of “In Memoriam,” Ilxxxv. 
vi., in Dante’s “Convito,” ii. 5. This is 
confirmed by the editor. So again is 
the reference to the Brocken Spectre in 


His own vast shadow glory-crowned. 


More often his silence seems to verify 
Professor Collins’s and Professor Mus- 
tard’s surmise. Some again of the 
most beautiful, such as the parallel be- 
tween “the life that lives melodious 
days” and Statius’s “Pieriosque dies et 
habentes carmina somnos,” indicated in 
this volume by Tennyson himself, had 
escaped the notice of previous com- 
mentators. As to occasional para- 
phrases from certain Latin and Greek 
authors to be found in “In Memoriam,” 
as elsewhere in Tennyson’s poems, the 
poet himself says frankly and -once 
for all, “They seem too obvious to be 
mentioned.” 

Tennyson’s language is so vivid and 
so luminous, so rich in life and color, 
to use Milton’s famous formula, even 
when it is not “simple” it is so “sensu- 
ous and passionate” that it produces 
a very distinct and direct impression, 
so distinct and direct, indeed, that the 
reader does not ask himself whether 
it is exactly and in detail clear. He is 
not, therefore, usually considered a dif- 
ficult poet, in the sense, for instance, 
that Browning is difficult. “In Memo- 
riam” contains perhaps a dozen lines 
as difficult as scores in “Sordello.” 
But it has these difficult lines. What 
exactly, for example, are the “howlings 
from forgotten fields’? If we turn 
to these annotations we find that this 
phrase, which fills us with confused 
horror and seems to suggest ever so 
many things all at once, refers pri- 
marily to the “eternal miseries of the 
Inferno,”* but it is colored by associ- 


2 Especially perhaps to Dante, “Inferno” 
fii. 22-51. 
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ations with Virgil’s “Mourning Fields,” 
perhaps also with Tennyson’s own doc- 
trine of lower lives left behind in the 
scaling of man from brute life 
upwards. 

Again, there are difficult phrases, 
such as those over which commentators 
like Professor Bradley have spent end- 
less trouble. “God shut the doorways 
of his head” (xliv. 1.). The notes tell 
us this means no more and no less than 
the time when the sutures of the infant 
skull close up. There are difficult con- 
structions, as, for instance, “Could I 
have said,” &c. (Ixxxi. 1.). The editor 
confirms a note of James Spedding on 
the MS. of “In Memoriam,” “Could I 
have said,” meaning, “I wish I could 
have said,” and “Love then .. .” does 
not mean “Love in that case should 
have had,” but ‘Love actually had at 
that time.” The famous, much-debated 
expression “the larger hope” meant, it 
seems, the hope to which Tennyson’s 
loving nature clung, that in the end 
the whole human race would reach 
salvation and happiness “at last—far 
off—at last to all.” 

An example of language of a differ- 
ent kind, calling for a note, is to be 
found in the couplet in Ixxxix.— 


Before the crimson-circled star 
Had fall’n into her father’s grave. 


The lines are, no doubt, allusive, an 
allusive description of the planet Ve- 
nus, which, according to La Place’s 
theory, was evolved from the sun, and 
which sets so soon after the sun as to 
dip into the crimson of his setting. 
Professor Bradley finds fault with them 
as marring a beautiful passage, and 
Professor Collins thinks them over- 
Alexandrine. But it is the sort of or- 
nament that abounds in Virgil and still 
more in Dante. For instance— 


La concubina di Titone antico 
Gia s’ imbiancava al balzo d’ oriente. 
(Purgatorio, ix. 1-2.). 
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Canon Beeching, again, in the famous 
opening passage which, as we now 
know, echoes Goethe— 


That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things— 


finds fault with the use of “stepping- 
stones,” which, he says, is “curiously 
inaccurate.” Why it should be inac- 
curate is not easy to perceive. It is 
a very natural use, and if it was once 
novel, this passage has made it a 
household word, as Canon Beeching 
might see if he had noticed a certain 
very amusing caricature in the “Daily 
Graphic” a few weeks ago, entitled 
“Stepping-Stones to Office.” 

But this is only one example of the 
risk of finding fault with a great mas- 
ter. It would be easy to multiply in- 
stances. One thing specially notice- 
able about these annotations is the way 
in which they disregard ever so many 
such criticisms. Their brevity and 
terseness are remarkable. They do not 
overload or overlay the poem. They 
err on the side of telling too little 
rather than too much. We can see now 
why Tennyson liked Miss Chapman’s 
“Companion.” It did not go too much 
into detail. Tennyson’s beauties and 
difficulties are of the Virgilian order, 
and of him it is true what Virgil’s most 
famous commentator said of that au- 
thor, “Virgilium difficile est et cum in- 
terprete recte legere et sine interprete.” 
But at least the effect of these notes is 
to leave the exquisite original, so fine, 
so chaste, so chiselled in form, un- 
spoiled, to let it tell its own tale as 
before. 

Many beautiful poems have been 
written on the death of a friend. In- 
deed, few subjects have called out 
poetry more beautiful in all literatures. 
The lament of David over Jonathan, 
the famous dirges of Theocritus, of 
Bion, and of Moschus, with their imita- 
tion by Virgil, Ovid’s lament for the 
death of Tibullus, are among the most 
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memorable. English literature dis- 
plays Milton’s “‘Lycidas,” the ‘“Ado- 
nais” of Shelley, Arnold’s ‘“Thyrsis,” all 
different, each original, yet all conform- 
ing to a common traditional type. “In 
Memoriam” holds a place apart from 
all these. “Thyrsis” in some ways ap- 
proaches it most nearly. It was writ- 
ten at various times during two years, 
and different portions, e.g. the pas- 
sage about the cuckoo on the wet June 
morning, or the stanzas beginning 
“Where is the girl,” are, as Arnold re- 
cords, reminiscent of different places 
and moments. But “Thyrsis” was not 
written till long after the early com- 
panionship with Clough, on which it 
was based, had come to an end. 

“In Memoriam” is in a sense “Lyc- 
idas” and “Thyrsis” in one; or rather 
it may be said to begin by being like 
“Lycidas” and to end by being like 
“Thyrsis.” “Adonais,” again, marks one 
moment, the moment of the death of 
a genius, to some extent but not very 
specially a personal friend. The theme, 
therefore, is far more restricted. There 
is, as Professor Bradley acutely points 
out, the same general movement, the 
same “transition from gloom to glory,” 
but it is effected with “a passionate 
rapidity” that suits the one concen- 
trating hour and thought, of a prema- 
ture and deplorable death. 

The closest parallel to “In Memo- 
riam” is to be sought perhaps, paradox 
as it may sound, not in poetry at all, 
but in @ piece or pieces by the greatest 
poet that ever wrote in prose, in the 
“Dialogues” of Plato which deal with 
the death of Socrates, more especially 
the “Pheedo.” It is true the friendship 
is different. The friendship of Plato 
for Socrates is that of a young for an 
older man, not that of two youthful 
compeers. But it is an intellectual 
friendship, sustained over a consider- 
able time, pushing itself into, and fill- 
ing with personal emotion, many deep 
places of human thought. When Soc- 
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rates was torn from him, suddenly, 
sharply, unexpectedly, Plato was thrown 
back upon those speculations which he 
had shared with his adored master, 
which he had delighted to pursue step 
by step and side by side with him. He 
asked himself anew, with poignant per- 
sonal interest, “Where is my friend 
now? What is the soul? Is it immor- 
tal? Where and what will be the ex- 
istence after death?” This is the nat- 
ural cry of passionate yearning: 


Ah, Christ, that it were possible 

. For one short hour to see 

The souls we loved, that they might 
tell us 

What and where they be. 


Stunned at first, like Tennyson, Plato, 
too, slowly “beat his music out.” He, 
goes over again all the arguments of 
religion, of tradition, of the newest 
philosophy and science, all the evi- 
dence of psychical and cerebral phe- 
nomena; he pieces them together; de- 
spair and desolation gradually give 
place to hope and happy confidence. At 
first he says only, “They rest,” and 
“their sleep is sweet.” Then his voice 
“takes a higher range.” He suggests 
that the noble dead are living on in 
some happier state, and ends by saying 
in effect, “So he has fulfilled the will 
of God, the wisest, and justest, and 
best of men I ever knew.” And the 
ultimate basis is not science, but faith 
and love, born particularly of high as- 
piration and pure life. 

It is not accident that has coupled 
“In Memoriam” with the “Phzdo” as 
_ one of the great utterances on Immor- 
tality. It traverses the same ground, 
uses many of the same arguments and 
topics. It is a philosophical as it is a 
religious poem. But it is not a philo- 
sophical treatise or a religious tract. It 
is a poem. If the substance suggests 
Plato’s ““Pheedo” the form, as has often 
been said, suggests Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets. Nor, again, is it a biography. 
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Like Plato the author allows himself 
large liberty in dealing with dates and 
places and persons. The arrange- 
ment is only partly logical or chrono- 
logical. It is artistic. Further “In 
Memoriam” is not involved with any 
system. It is not a religious or philo- 
sophical poem in the sense that “Par- 
adise Lost” is a religious poem, or the 
“Essay on Man” a philosophical poem. 
‘These, it has been said, live in spite of 
their tenets and their systems, by vir- 
tue of their incidental poetry. It has 
been prophesied that the same will be 
the fate of “In Memoriam.” How far 
is this true? Two great factors there 
are undoubtedly present in “In Me- 
moriam,” two great factors found side 
by side in the age to which it belongs 
—Christianity and Evolution. The doc- 
trine of Evolution is the great par- 
amount doctrine of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It was in the air with Lamarck 
and Cuvier in the early years of the 
century. It was hinted at by the 
“Vestiges of Creation” in 1844, and 
was finally definitely promulgated by 
Darwin and Wallace in 1858 and 1859, 
The rest of the century was filled by 
its gradual absorption and acceptance. 
“In Memoriam”—the date is striking— 
appeared in its central year, 1850. 
When the poem was published, still 
more when it was begun, it was, as 
Mr. Andrew Lang has pointed out, far 
before its age. The “ape and tiger” 
was not yet a household word. The 
“Origin of Species,” the duello at Ox- 
ford in 1860 of Bishop Wilberforce and 
Professor Huxley, like the famous 
speech in which Disraeli in the Shel- 
donian theatre sided with the angels, 
were still to come. So were “Essays 
and Reviews” and the “Vie de Jésus.” 

For the rest of the century it re- 
mained well abreast of it. How does 
it stand now? The exact moment of 
collision, the conflict of these then new 
doubts with the old faith in its old form, 
has perhaps passed. It has at least 
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taken a new phase. But Tennyson at 
any rate went right to the bottom and 
the bedrock. No one has put this more 
forcibly than Henry Sidgwick. No- 
where is the real service rendered by 
Tennyson to the hopes and hearts of 
men expressed so well as it is in the 
searching letter which will be found in 
the “Introduction” to these notes, and 
which gains yet a new light as repro- 
duced in the “Life” which has just ap- 
peared of that profound and rare spirit. 

The questions raised by “Essays and 
Reviews,” the problems of the Higher 
Criticism, the questions with which 
Browning and Matthew Arnold were 
so much preoccupied, were bookish 
questions, deep, yet in a sense super- 
ficial They made “God’s gift hang 
on grammar.” When they had cleared 
away, as they did clear away, for 
Sidgwick and his generation, the deeper 
difficulty was found still remaining. 
And in Sidgwick’s view “In Memo- 
riam” still held good, because of Ten- 
nyson’s truth to Nature and to Nat- 
ural Science, because he was the poet 
of Natural Religion and of Natural 
Science, the poet “who above all others 
who ever lived combined the love and 
knowledge of Nature with the unceas- 
ing study of the causes of things and 
of Nature’s Laws.”* 

The fact is, Tennyson is at once a 
highly artificial and also a strongly 
natural poet. He is at once, like Ca- 
tullus or Virgil, scholarly, artistic, al- 
most Alexandrine, charged with learn- 
ing and allusion, with philosophy and 
science, and yet at times direct as Ca- 
tullus himself, and even more elemen- 
tal than Virgil. It is so in his deal- 
ing with man; it is so in his dealing 
with nature. He studies his books, 
but he also and far more often “looks 
in his heart and writes.” Like Dante, 
while filled with all the learning and 
science of his age, he has yet the “new, 
sweet style which consists in following 

* Nature, October 13, 1892. 
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even as ‘love inly dictates.” Walt 
Whitman, the poet of democracy, “non- 
literary and non-decorous,” as he styles 
himself, felt this. He calls Tenny- 
son “feudal,” but he quotes as a spec- 
imen of simple directness, parallel to 
that of Burns, the “old, eternally told 
passion of Edward Gray”: 


Love may come, and love may go, 
And fiy, like a bird, from tree to tree; 
But I will love no more, no more, 
Till Ellen Adair come back to me. 


So it is as regards nature and life 
in the largest sense. Tennyson was a 
great natural force, a simple, sincere, 
childlike disposition, face to face with 
the realities of the universe. And 
what were they? Around him, the ma- 
terial world, “star and system rolling 


* past,” and within his own heart, the 


conviction of God as more near, more 
real than the realities of the material 
world, the conviction of his own per- 
sonal immortality, the conviction of 
God’s love ruling the universe, 


Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shrieked against his creed. 


It was from this side that he ap- 
proached Christianity. ‘The love of 
God appeared in the human heart, in 
godlike men, above all in Christ Him- 
self—His whole life with its “splendid 
purity,” the embodiment of His mes- 
sage—and in His disciples, especially 
in the beloved disciple who preached 
Love, and whose language, as these 
notes tell us, colors “In Memoriam.” 

It has been said that “In Memoriam” 
is not Christian. It is not dogmatically 
so. Yet when it appeared Frederick 
Denison Maurice, like F. W. Robert- 
son, hailed it as a gospel. He dedicated 
his Theological Essays to Tennyson, as 
having taught him to enter into those 
deepest thoughts and feelings of human 
beings with which true theology must 
correspond; and touching on the mean- 
ing which he and his set attached to 
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Tennyson’s words, he said how they 
had longed that the bells of our 
churches might indeed 


Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be! 


And a republication of Maurice’s “Es- 
say on Inspiration” along with this let- 
ter, as one of the “Faith and Freedom” 
pamphlets, seems to show that there 
are still those who find this a living 
pronouncement. 

What are the essential factors of 
Tennyson’s faith? That the universe 
moves, and man with it, towards some 
grand and good end, some “one far-off 
divine event;” that there is an ele- 
mental process from lower to higher, 
from worse to better. This may 
be obscured by temporary or local 
variations. 


No doubt vast eddies in the flood 
Of onward time may yet be made. 


But the spirit of man is immortal: 
“From state to state the spirit walks.” 
It will see the good end, perhaps, in 
the next world, perhaps many worlds 
and eons after this. That the law of 
the universe is a law of love. This we 
can know only by faith. Here was 
Tennyson’s great mainstay. Of no 
one in modern times can it more liter- 
ally be said that he “endured as seeing 
Him who is invisible.” He had then 
the elements in his own being which 
make Christianity seem natural and 
probable, and “the creed of creeds.” 
The one question he asked Darwin on 
the one occasion when they met was 
whether his theory of evolution made 
against Christianity, to which Darwin 
answered, “Certainly not.” His latest 
poems strike the ‘same note as his 
earliest. 


That Love, which is, and was 
My Father, and my Brother, and my 
God. 
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“This,” says his son, “was the ultimate 
expression of his own “calm faith at 
the end of his life.” 

If this is not Christianity it is some- 
thing very near and very like it; if 
it is not all Christianity it is a large 
part of it. Moreover, Christianity to 
Tennyson was part of the upward 
process. How the process began we 
know not; we know not how or why 
it was necessary. What was the origin 
of evil? This too was one of the prob- 
lems which constantly exercised Ten- 
nyson. He leaned to the old Platonic 
doctrine of the Demiurge. What we 
do know is that we are called on con- 
sciously, willingly to follow the law. 


Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 


Love made us free, gave us free-will. 
Did love as part of this gift also make 
sin? On this, too, Tennyson had 
pondered. 

One of the most important of the 
notes in this new volume is that which 
tells us that the “Living Will” of the 
memorable closing canto—cxxxi.—is not, 
as sO Many, as even Miss Chapman, at 
first thought, the Divine Will, but 
“that which we know as free-will in 
man.” 

And a variant of the noble and splen- 
did verse from the Prologue, just 
quoted, a variant which Tennyson al- 
lowed intimate eyes to see, and which 
might well have found a place in this 
volume, ran— 


Thou seemest human and divine, 
Thou madest man, without, within, 
But who shall say thou madest sin? 

For who shall say, “It is not mine”? 


Sneers have been levelled at “In Me- 
moriam” as weak doubt confronted by 
weak faith. Nothing could be more be- 
side the mark. Henry Sidgwick did 
not think so. The concluding lines of 
the culminating passage, he says, “I 
can never read without tears.” “In 
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Memoriam” was a veritable “fight with 
death.” The doubt, the despair, we 
have seen, were intense. All through 
the first half they sound and sigh, 
agonizing, shattering. Only a’ faith as 
strong, helped by love, that “counter- 
charm to space and hollow sky,” could 
have made head against them when, 


Like a man in wrath, the heart 
Stood up and answered, “I have felt.” 


“Old Fitz,” Tennyson’s early friend 
and a privileged grumbler, did not like 
“In Memoriam” partly because others 
liked it—“‘Alfred has published his ele- 
giacs on A. Hallam,” he said; “these 
sell greatly, and will, I fear, raise a 
host of elegiac scribblers”—partly be- 
cause he did not like anything new of 
Tennyson’s—he had not liked “The 
Princess” or the songs in “The Prin- 
cess,” except the “Bugle Song”’—partly 
because he had fallen into a despond- 
ing, pessimist mood and thought Eng- 
land’s day was waning and that Ten- 
nyson ought to play Tyrtzus rather 
than Simonides. A few years after 
“In Memoriam” came out he published 
his own “Omar.” Tennyson too was 
sad about England, but he was not a 
pessimist. “Omar” and “In Memo- 
riam” are like the Yea and Nay in 
“The Two Voices.” “Omar” too has 
had, is having, an imense vogue; it 
answers to one side of human nature. 
But both sides are contained in 
“In Memoriam.” FitzGerald said of 
“Omar,” with sadly true self-criticism, 
that it was “a desperate sort of thing, 
unfortunately at the bottom of all 
thinking men’s minds.” So it is, but at 
the bottom of thinking men’s minds 
too, deeper still, perhaps, in the Pan- 
dora casket of the heart, is Pandora’s 
last treasure—hope. Evolution at least 
is hopeful; it looks upward. It may be 
only part of a cycle, but man is er 
hypothesi at present on the ascending 
road. 

No poetry can be the same to two 
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generations. Above all, no poetry can 
speak to later ages quite as it speaks 
to its own, to those who share in their 
own personality the influence and im- 
pulse of the epoch, who come under 
the living form and pressure of the 
time: There is, as Professor Mackail 
well puts it, a “progress of poesy” in 
these matters, by which its power and 
function seem to change to us from 
era to era of the world as they do be- 
tween youth and age in our own 
experience. 

A very tender and touching passage 
in the Life of the late Archbishop Ben- 
son describes his reading “In Memo- 
riam” with his children. He contrasts 
his own intense personal feeling about 
it with his children’s literary appreci- 
ation. He had taught them to love 
and they loved it, as poetry, But h 
own feeling was something very dif- 
ferent. ‘“‘In Memoriam,’” he says 
“was inexpressibly dear to me for the 
best part of my life. It came out just 
when my mother’s sister died. I sank 
in it and rose with it. They loved it 
as I did, but they were quite uncon- 
scious of the passionate and absorbing 
interest with which it had gone with 
me through the valley of the shadow of 
death.” 

Yet this it has done for many, from 
the late Queen to the humblest of her 
subjects. It may be said, indeed, that 
there are two classes of readers of 
“In Memoriam”—those who read it as 
a poem and a work of art, and those 
who read it for its inner message, to 
whom it has been a sacred book. Will 
it so continue? What really is it, 
after fifty years, and in the light of 
all we now know about it? It is a 
message of hope. Like the other great 
scientific poet of modern times, of 
whose beautiful words spoken towards 
the close of his life “In Memoriam” 
makes such signal and happy use, “von 
Aenderungen zu héhern Aenderungen,” 
—like Goethe, Tennyson “bids us to 
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hope.” “It’s too hopeful,” he is re- 
ported to have said, “this poem, more 
than I am myself.” More perhaps than 
he sometimes was, not more than his 
habitual temper, shown as in the ear- 
liest so in the latest of his poems. 

What did he write towards the close 
of his days to Mary Boyle? 


What use to brood? this life of mingled 
pains 
And joys to me, 
Despite of every Faith and Creed, 
remains 
The mystery. 


Let golden youth bewail the friend, the 
wife, 
For ever gone. . 
He dreams of that long walk thro’ 
desert life 
Without the one. 
The silver year should cease to mourn 
and sigh— 
Not long to wait— 
So close are we, dear Mary, you and I, 
To that dim gate. 


What did he write yet later when he 
was nearer still, when life’s “long 
walk” Was over? 

Browning, that noble brother spirit, 
had passed away with an exultant note, 
as one who 


Never dreamed, though right were 
worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight 
better, 
Sleep to wake, 
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and who bade his fellows 


Greet the unseen with a cheer!.. 
“Strive and thrive!” cry “Speed,—fight 
on, fare ever 
There as here!” 


Tennyson, if less boisterously opti- 
mistic, is not less fearless and 
confident. 

Spirit, nearing yon dark portal at the 
limit of thy human state, 

Fear not thou the hidden purpose of 
that Power which alone is great, 

Nor the myriad world, His shadow, nor 
the silent Opener of the Gate. 


In a very interesting Letter given in 
the “Life” just published Henry Sidg- 
wick describes how he has just been 
re-reading “In Memoriam.” What 
strikes him is the “balanced rhythmi- 
eal fluctuation of moods.” “A certain 
balancedness,” he goes on to say, “is 
the most distinctive characteristic of 
Tennysen’s mind among poets. Per- 
haps this makes him the representative 
poet of an age whose most character- 
istic merit is to see both sides of a 
question.” This is true, but it must 
not be forgotten how the balance finally 
inclines, as in “The Two Voices” so in 
“In Memoriam,” so everywhere in 
Tennyson. 

“Mourn in hope!” These are the 
last three words of the last poem in 
Tennyson’s latest volume. “Mourn in 
hope!” No words could better summa- 
rize the meaning and the message of 
this deep and lofty and exquisite “spir- 
itual song,” “In Memoriam.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE SYMPATHY OF M. DE BEAUJEU. 


M. de Beaujeu, breathing a little 
hard, came past the agitated maids and 
found the incomparable Charlbury all 
trembling. 

M. de Beaujeu appeared vastly con- 
cerned. “Hélas, mademoiselle, I fear 
I am come at an il] moment,” says he. 
“You are distressed?” 

“You—you are welcome, monsieur,” 
Rose stammered, and the blood came 
surging to her cheeks. She moved un- 
steadily, and Beaujeu sprang forward 
and took her hand and led her to a 
chair. 

M. de Beaujeu was now smiling. 
“Your pardon—but I cannot but see 
there has been some trouble. Believe 
me, mademoiselle, I am grieved.” 

“¥ thank you, monsieur, I thank you,” 
said Rose, and her trembling hand 
clung to his, she looked up into his 
eyes. 

Beaujeu drew himself up, a figure 
most heroical in the sunlight. ‘“Mor- 
dieu, but has one done wrong to 
you, mademoiselle?’ he cried. “Ah, 
impossible!” 

“No. No. It made an end,” Rose 
murmured to herself. 

“If you are content all is well,” said 
Beaujeu, and the sneer in his tone 
made her start, made her gaze at him 
wide-eyed. Suddenly her eyes grew 
brighter. For M. de Beaujeu stood 
tall in the sunlight, and the white hawk 
face was clear revealed, and his eyes 
glittered pale blue. He smiled down 


upon her, enjoying .vastly his hour. 
“But surely I heard something of of- 
fence?’ he asked blandly. 

There was silence a moment while 
she gazed intent. Then, “What was 
it? 


What did you hear? Tell me!” 





Her cheeks were white now, her 
breath came short and quick, her eyes 


were glowing like dark gold. “Tell 
me! Say it!” she cried. 
“Bien, you have asked for it.” Beau- 


jeu smiled. “What was the title now? 
Ah, Delila. Thus, dramatically——” he 
made her a bow and gave the hero’s 
bitter laugh, and cried: “ ‘Delila, good- 
night!” Monsieur’s noble shoulders 
then shook with inward mirth. 

A little gasping sob broke from her: 
her hands clenched in her lap: but her 
dark eyes’ gaze was steady and, “Yes, 
I know that tone,” she said, in a low 
voice. “It is familiar, sir. Six years’ 
past I heard it from—from another Mr. 
Dane.” Beaujeu had leant his arm on 
the mantel, and so brought his face 
into the shadow. “Ah, need you hide 
now?” cried Rose scornfully. 

Beaujeu stood up stiffly in the sun- 
light. “Mademoiselle,” says he, in his 
French accent, “I could not guess that 
you wished to admire me. You flatter 
me pleasantly. But it appears 
then you have ill fortune in your 
friendships?’ 

The wide intent eyes did not falter 
at his sneer. “Ay: and I have had 
trusting friends,” said Rose quietly. 

“How? Do they all doubt you? Ah, 
infidels.” 

“IT think you should know—Monsieur 
—de Beaujeu.” 

“Who, I? Nay, mademoiselle. But 
why was your first Mr. Dane thus 
discourteous ?” 

“Let Mr. Dane answer!” cried Rose, 
flushing. 

M. de Beaujeu made a jest. “How?’ 
he cried. “Your incomparable charity 
has been rejoicing two at once?’ He 
affected to look in search of another 
gentleman. His pale eyes were spark- 
ling. “Butno! Impossible? Certainly 
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this other would be ashamed to be in 
your presence again.” Monsieur’s thin 
lips curled. 

Rose gazed at him a moment. Then, 
“Do you think still that I betrayed 
you?” she said, in a low voice. “In- 
deed vl 

M. de Beaujeu flung up a white, pro- 
testing hand, and broke in. “To me, 
why protest? I know you altogether, 
mademoiselle—incomparable that you 
are! Mordieu, but these Danes, how 
suspicious arace. It is beyond all par- 
don. Forget them, mademoiselle.” 

“You bid me?” Rose murmured very 
low. “You bid me then?’ 

M. de Beaujeu made an airy gesture. 
“Ah, no! Bid? It is not in my power, 
my right. I advise it, that is all. 
Enfin beyond doubt they will come to 
an evil end, these slanderers. By ex- 
ample, where is the first Mr. Dane?’ 
he asked biandly. 

“You——” cried Rose, in a flash of 
scorn. Then her voice broke in a sob. 
“Ah, God, if you knew how I’ve 
longed!” she gasped and hid her faee in 
her hands. 

Above her spoke Beaujeu’s hard 
sneering voice. “In effect you appear 
to desire the gentleman”; and the girl 
trembled. “Believe me it is more than 
he merits. Pray what befell the un- 
worthy? Is he dead?” 

There were tears on the pale cheeks, 
the dark eyes were darker yet when 
she looked up at last. “You can tell 
me,” she murmured. “Is Mr. Dane 
dead?’ The misty eyes cried to his 
pale, cold and glittering. There came 
the sound of a coach drawing up in the 
lane. 

Beaujeu took up his hat. 

“Certainly, mademoiselle,” says he 
with a smile, “certainly he is dead 


” s 


“My lord Sherborne, 
maid declared. 

“Yes, Mr. Dane is dead long ago,” 
said Beaujeu. “And dying had wished 


ma’am,” the 
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you”—he signed to the open door— 
“this worthy glorious fate.” 

Dark came the blood to her face, 
then fled away, and Beaujeu trium- 
phant laughed at her. 

Passing my lord Sherborne in the 
doorway, “Your obliged servant, my 
lord,” said Beaujeu, chuckling, and was 
gone. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MY LORD SHERBORNE SLAMS A DOOR. 


My lord Sherborne came in, and Rose 
gazed at him a moment, then started 
up with eyes ablaze in her pale face. 
“You?” she gasped. 

My lord Sherborne came smiling to 
this martial beauty and took her hand. 
She snatched it away. “Why—child—” 
says my lord in pure amazement. 

“You dare?” she cried, flushing. 

“Faith, I could dare more,” says my 
lord, drawing nearer. 

“I wish no jests from you,” she cried, 
and the ring of her voice stayed him. 
My lord began to doubt whether he had 
well chosen his hour. Sure ’twas a 
virago he had never seen that stood 
tall above him with heaving bosom and 
wide nostrils and -flashing eyes. “I 
wish .not to hear your voice again 
ever,” cried the girl fiercely. M. de 
Beaujeu’s wit, and the pain and the 
shame of it, had stung her to madness 
—and behold here was another ‘fine 
gentleman come a-jesting. “You have 
done what any gentleman would 
shame to do,” she cried, “and you 
choose my house, my presence for your 
vileness.” 

Sherborne drew himself up. “You'll 
tell me at least, ma’am, for what you 
blame me.” 

“Pho, my lord, do not play at inno- 
cence. It becomes you ill. You well 
know who set your bullies on a guest 
of mine.” 

Sherborne laughed: “Oh, ’tis Master 
Jack is the trouble then. Why, child, 
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my lads were but to give him a flog- 
ging for his impudence.” 

“Do you dare to speak so of my 
friends?” 

“Faith, Rose, that he should be your 
friend I am well content. But when 
he presumed to boast of more, it was 
time to punish his impudence in the 
natural way.” 

“Boast, my lord?’ 

“Of your favors, child,” said Sher- 
borne smiling. 

“That is not true. 
gentleman.” 

“He may so become—in the lapse of 
years. At present ’tis a coxcombly 
boy. Hence my cudgels. I could 
scarce fight the lad—that were too like 
a slaughter of the innocents.” 

“Ay, indeed, your courage is famed!” 
And my lord flushed at that, for it was 
too precisely true. Rose laughed, 
“Sure, my lord, your excuses are 
worthy of you. There is but one thing 
more I desire to hear before you go— 
why was my house chosen for this— 
why was I to see it?” 

My lord looked at her askance, saw 
the flashing eyes of wrath and a red 
spot aflame on either white cheek, and: 
“How? Did the rogues come here 
then?’ he cried. “To your presence? 
Zounds, I thought the boy had come 
whining to you with his bruises. 
Faith, child, I ask your pardon. On 
my word the rogues shall pay for this! 
’Twas villainous insolence!”’ 

Rose turned away from him with a 
laugh. “You may go now, my lord. I 
have heard enough. Please you to re- 
member—at my door you will hereafter 
be refused.” 

But my lord smiling put a hand on 
her shoulder and stayed her: “Lud, 
child, what wrath. Why will you 
hector so?’ : 

“I cannot hope that you could under- 
stand. I wait for you to go, my lord.” 

My lord’s brow was drawn. “Begad, 
not yet,” he muttered. “Enough folly, 
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Rose. You were not used to take me 
so, and——” 

“I was used to think you a gentle- 
man.” 

“ ‘Used’?” Sherborne muttered, flush- 
ing. “What has come to you?” 

“I have come to know you—and so 
(must I bid you so often, my lord?) I 
desire you go.” 

My lord glowered at her. His full 
face grew dark and his eyes were shot 
with blood. “I am done with, am I?’ 
he said hoarsely. “You have found a 
new plaything? This French fellow is 
to be your pet?” 

“No, my lord,” said Rose quickly. 
“M, de Beaujeu is far above me as I 
above you.” 

My lord gave a peal of laughter. 
“Above us! God save us then! A 
curst French dancing-master. Do you 
know whence he comes? Do you know 
who he is?” 

“I do,” said Rose under her breath. 

“So,” says my lord, scowling at her 
a moment. Then “But begad do you 
know what he has done?’ he cried. 
“Faith, you blame me for the bullies 
that came to cudgel the boy, but who 
bade me send them? Why, child, who 
but your fine friend, M. de Beaujeu!”’ 

“It is a lie,” cried Rose. 

My lord laughed. “You think so, 
child? Listen. He told me when the 
boy was to come here; he bade me have 
him cudgelled in your house. ‘So,’ 
says he, ‘the boy will conceive she 
hath betrayed him, and will hate her 
vastly.’ Then I asked him what it 
was to him, and he says sneering, he 
would not have a friend of his tangled 
with a woman of the town. So, ma’am, 
is that a lie too?” For Rose was 
trembling and her lips drawn in 
pain. “Ask your kind friend M. de 
Beaujeu.” 

“It is a lie,” Rose murmured pite- 
ously. “It is a lie!” but she did not 
look at my lord. 

“I swear in God’s face it is true,” 
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said he. “Nay, bring the fellow before 
me and see if he will deny it.” 

Rose turned away from him and 
caught the open window and leant 
against it, and stood looking out at 
the sunlit fields through a haze of 
tears. 

In a moment my lord came to her. 
The stains of rage had passed from his 
face. Not ungently he put his hand on 
her shoulder—she quivered beneath it— 
and his voice trembled as he spoke low 
in her ear. “Child, forgive me. I gave 
him the lie when he said it. I’d not 
have told you now but you forced me 
to it. You’ve but to give me the right, 
child, and no man dare breathe a word 
against you again.” 

She sprang away from him, she 
turned upon him, fierce in her splendid 
beauty, and her eyes flashed bright. 
Still on her white cheeks the tears lay 
sparkling: “You?” she cried, “you? 
Since you have told me that, never! 
Not if God himself bade me—never 
you!” 

My lord stared at her, and again 
wrath darkened his face. He muttered 
an oath, and then, “Best pray for your 
Frenchman’s soul, ma’am,” he cried. 
“By God, ’tis now time!” and he flung 
away from her and went out slam- 
ming the door mightily. 

So Mistress Charlbury was alone at 
last. She stood still by the window 
watching the long shadows darken on 
the grass, breathing the sweet evening 
fragrance of the hay—‘A woman of 
the town.” She was white and cold, 
and her hands, her iips trembled ner- 
vously. She put her hand to her breast, 
for something was gripping, crushing 
her heart, and then one great sob shook 
her. 

Ay, he was back! He, that she had 
longed for six years, come back to 
revile her, to put her to shame—he, her 
love. And she had prayed that he 
might come to her again. Indeed, 
*twas answered ... Ah, God... Even 
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God mocked her. What use in crying 
to Him?... 

Nay, but this was unjust. This was 
wicked. God had answered her. Mr. 
Dane was come back safe from the 
wars—safe. And was that nothing? 
Nay, let God forgive her! Indeed she 
had seen him, as she had prayed to 
see him, stalwart, handsome, gay as 
of old. Ay, that was much. He was 
happy at least—and so—and so—why, 
perhaps ’twas best. For she was but 
a common country lass and a player 
girl withal, unworthy him. But once 
he had not thought so. Well—the past 
was past! God had given her to see 
him safe and—and happy. Let God be 
thanked! She fell on her knees in the 
shadow. 

The incomparable Charlbury loved 
like a woman. 


CHAPTER XVIIL. 


MR. HEALEY COMES THROUGH WHITE- 


FRIABS, 


Beaujeu was received at the door by 
Mr. Healy, who asked at once, “And 
how was the lady?’ 

“Her incomparable self,” said Beau- 
jeu, laughing, and passed on. 

“Was she so?’ Mr. Healy followed 
him. “And did you hear what the cub 
called her?” 

Beaujeu, putting off his sword, looked 
at him smiling, “Delila, was it?’ 

“It was that,” says Mr. Healy, with 
emphasis. “And I would be glad to 
have the thrashing of him.” 

“What?’ Beaujeu stared at him. 
“Damme, Healy, what do you think of 
a wench who plays at love with you to 
sell you to another man?” 

“And what do you think of a man, 
Beaujeu, that calls his love false with 
devil a cause?” 

“Faith, four cudgels would be cause 
enough for me.” 

“And who would it be that sent them? 
Will you tell me she knew of it?” 
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wine. 
Mr. 


Beaujeu turned away to the 
“Do you tell me that row?’ 
Healy cried insistent. 

“In fact,” says Beaujeu quietly, “I 
sent them. That is, I bade Sherborne 
send them.” Healy said nothing. 
 Beaujeu turned for an answer and 
found it in his eyes. And seeing it 
M. de Beaujeu flushed and, “I desired 
to break the boy of his folly,” he cried; 
“I know what the wench is.” 

“You learnt as he has learnt, maybe!” 
Mr. Healy flashed a riposte. And that 
got home, for Beaujeu’s glass shook in 
hishand. He grew white, then flushed 
again. Mr. Healy put a hand on his 
shoulder. “Beaujeu, man,” says he, 
softly, “you have the wit of the devil 
and the devil’s pride. And are you 
the happier for it, think ye?’ 

In a moment Beaujeu laughed. 
“Why, I am what I am—and that is 
tired, Healy. I'll give you good-night.” 

“Not yet,” says Mr. Healy, holding 
him. “I’ll be wanting a word with you 
—” and then, as Beaujeu stiffened, he 
laughed—“‘No, my Lord Lucifer, ’tis 
purely my own affair, this.” 

“Then I am with you,” said Beaujeu 
graciously, and sat down and stretched 
his legs. 

“In the wisdom of providence,” Mr. 
Healy observed, “it began with a bit 
of a sword. "Twill be in your mind 
that the Seraing blade was light in 
the hilt. So I took it (your yawns will 
win you no mercy, my dear) to Lodge, 
at the ‘Crown’ in Thames Street. "Tis 
the only lad in this town with a soul 
for steel. Well, Beaujeu, to give me a 
taste for virtue I came back through 
Whitefriars and admired a full crop of 
bullies and blowens warming them- 
selves by the river. I was past the 
thick of them, I would be on the edge 
of Alsatia, when I came on two hang- 
dogly knaves at the top of a court. 
Distressingly tremulous they were, and 
their eyes did not know which way they 
would be wanting to look. ‘Sure you’ve 
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a conscience between you,’ says I, and 
retired to a doorway not to distress 
them. So I waited, a while, hoping for 


. the sake of their souls the gentlemen’s 


faces were deceitful, when some tu- 
multuous legs came out of a house, 
and ’twas four more knaves in the 
pattern of my two, conveying a gentle- 
man that was desperate anxious not 
to be conveyed, and holding off a lass 
with red hair that was desperate anx- 
ious to be conveyed with him. My two 
first friends went off to help, so ’twas 
a decent party of six to a man and 
a lass, and even so my gentlemen were 
not content. They grumbled and 
sweated amazing. ‘Beggar it, od beg- 
gar it,’ says ohne, puffing. ‘There is no 
suiting you. Master will not go and 
mistress will not bide.’ "T'was purely 


. embarrassing for him indeed, so to de- 


liver him, ‘A bailiff,’ says I to the’ 
heavens, ‘A bailiff,’ and my voice car- 
ries decently.” 

Mr. Healy paused to laugh. “Begad, 
Beaujeu, if you would see alacrity go 
into Whitefriars and pass word of a 
bailiff. The bullies gathered like flies, 
and my six good gentlemen were 
wrapped up in them, and I was howl- 
ing still of bailiffs from my doorway. 
It was getting a tumultuous crowd, 
and there was a score repeating my re- 
mark, so I thought I would have leisure 
for investigating. I entered the crowd 
and I perceived there was a discussion 
in the centre of it—my six friends be- 
ing eager to disclaim the decent title 
I had given them, and the Alsatians 
bidding them be tarred first and chatter 
after. Then one of the six swears by 
his mother and father he was after a 
treason matter and no debt at all, and 
desires to show his warrant. So out 
he lugs it. ‘Snatch it, my bully boy,’ 
says I to a gentleman that looked hu- 
morous, and he did so, and ‘twas 
tossed about in the crowd, and my six 
gentlemen were screaming after it, 
wondrous. I cast my providential eye 
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around, and I saw my old gentleman 
and his lass trying to get quit of the 
crowd with two of the tipstaffs hang- 
ing to them yet. ‘Hustle ’em, boys, 
hustle ’em,’ says I—and begad, you 
would say, ’twas one of the national 
sports of Alsatia. Did you see Klop- 
stock’s horse turn the French out of 
Mannheim? Faith, ’twas a minuet to 
this. I came by my elbows to the lass 
and her man, and cut them decently 
out of the mess. ‘Sir, sir, whom do I 
thank? ’Twas the old gentleman gasp- 
ing in my ear. ‘You may say God 
when you have the time,’ says I. 
‘Come on now.’ And I whirled them 
away (sure and I was chiefly carrying 
him) to the river, and had them in a 
wherry and was off up-stream. We 
landed into the Savoy, and by then my 
old gentleman had got his breath, and, 
‘Sir, are you of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth’s men? says he, grasping my 
hand affectionate. ‘Oh, begad,’ says 
I. ‘So that is why they were wanting 
you. Sure now you must be a mighty 
valuable gentleman to be still sought 
for.’ ‘I am that—to some that are in 
high places,’ says he, mysterious. ‘You 
will find it trying to the health,’ says I. 
‘And where will you be hiding now? 
At that he was looking at his lass and 
she at him, mighty despairing.” Mr. 
Healy stopped suddenly. “And the 
end of it is, Beaujeu, they are the 
other side of the wall,” said he. 

“I have never been so near thinking 
you a fool,” said Beaujeu. 

“You'll be flattering me,” says Healy 
with a shrug. “And would I let them 
fall into Sunderland’s jaws?’ 

“You might have let them fall into 
hell before you brought them to spoil 
our game.” 

“Now have you known me spoil a 
game, yet?” said Healy quietly. ‘You 
will still be safe in your bed for me. 
I—.” 

“With a wench in the house?’ Beau- 
jeu sneered. 
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“You are a boy in his teens with 
your talk of women. Look you now, 
Beaujeu, I answer for all.” 

Beaujeu laughed. “You have lived 
too late, Healy. You were made to be 
Don Quixote’s twin. Zounds, man, she 
must go. We—” 

“If I have been your friend, Beaujeu, 
you best know,” said Healy and 
paused. “Well, and I have bade them 
to our house as my guests. I will have 
no more to say to you.” 

Beaujeu stared a moment, then 
shrugged his shoulders -and laughed. 
“Why, if you put it so—let them stay, 
and God be good to us all!” 

“I think He is not like to be the 
worse to us for it,” says Healy. “And 
now, Beaujeu, I’ll remind you that the 
old gentleman had a trouble with 
Sunderland.” 

“Ah, you are not entirely romantic,” 
said Beaujeu quickly. “Well, what 
was it?’ 

“Will you hear? Come on then,” said 
Healy, and led the way to the next 
room. 

M. de Beaujeu beheld an old gentle- 
man in black broadcloth and his own 
gray hair, a lean old gentleman sucking 
to no great purpose at a pipe. M. de 
Beaujeu saw sitting on a stool at his 
knee a lass of a cream-white face, of a 
small defiant nose and a glory of red- 
gold hair. 

“Mistress Leigh—Doctor Leigh--,” 
says Mr. Healy, “I present M. de 
Beaujeu.” ° 

And while Beaujeu made his bows 
the old man lifted himself to his feet 
and bowing stiffly: “Sir, sir, I fear we 
trespass on you.” 

Beaujeu receiving a swift curtsey 
from Mistress Leigh put up a depre- 
eating hand. “Faith, sir, I do trust 
that Mr. Healy has made his guests 
welcome.” 

“Mr. Healy has been 
friend, monsieur.” 

“So I apprehend,” said Beaujeu drily. 


indeed our 
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Mistress Leigh was standing beside 
her father and her bright blue eyes 
gazed direet at Beaujeu. “We do trust 
that M. de Beaujeu is pleased to ap- 
prove that?” she murmured. 

“Could I do other?” says Beaujeu 
with a bow of admiration and the 
shadow of a sneer. 

Mr. Healy kindly paraphrased his 
friend. “Beaujeu being, like my- 
self, doctor, no friend to my lord 
Sunderland.” 

“Do you interest yourself in our Eng- 
lish politics, M. de Beaujeu?”’ Dr. 
Leigh inquired innocently. 

“I believe I may say that I do, eh, 
Healy?” 

“Tis politics and your important self 
you are consumed with.” 

“The candor of friends, you perceive, 
Mistress Leigh,” says Beaujeu laugh- 
ing. “But M. le Docteur, Healy tells 
me that you also are the victim of a 
villainy of my lord Sunderland——?’ 

“I am, I am,” cried the old man flush- 
ing. “Like my poor boy. Ah! mon- 
sieur, you do not think that we are 
common rogues? Yes,‘it is true that 
we were living in Alsatia. We were 
hiding—yes, with all the scoundrels of 
the town—but we, monsieur, you do 
not think that we—-?’ His voice 
failed him. 

For he saw Beaujeu’s eyes set upon 
his and glittering pale: in the grim lines 
of Beaujeu’s face he read neither pity 
nor trust. But M. de Beaujeu spake 
quietly out of much experience: “I see 
very well, M. le Docteur, that I should 
be a fool to think you a rogue. Believe 
me, you need no defence.” 

“I thank you, monsieur,” said the old 
man, not without dignity. But his 
daughter did not appear very grateful. 
Mr. Healy was conscious of a purely 
human longing to hear her tell her 
opinion of Beaujeu to Beaujeu’s self. 

“Also a victim of my lord Sunderland 
is welcome,” says Beaujeu. “But your 
story may I beg?” 
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The old man looked at him dubiously. 
“Sure, doctor,” says Mr. Healy laugh- 
ing, “’tis less of a devil than it likes to 
appear.” 

“In effect, M. le Docteur, I am to 
be trusted,” Beaujeu remarked. - 

“Well, monsieur, we do trust you,” 
said the old man. “I wiil tell you. I 
was secretary to his Grace of Mon- 
mouth long ago—before he fied the 
country. He—he was a gentle lad, 
monsieur,—” and the old man’s eyes 
filled with tears. M. de Beaujeu, 
having no pity at all for the Duke 
of Monmouth, shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “Well, monsieur, well, I weary 
you. When he landed in Devon I 
had a little school in Kensington 
village. Thence my lord Sunderland 
sent for me secretly by night. I think, 
monsieur, I have never seen a man so 
anxious as my lord. He had per- 
suaded himself that the Duke of Mon- 
mouth would conquer, and yet could 
not be sure of it. He kept me long, 
asking questions no man on earth could 
answer of the future. At last, after 
much of this, my lord bade me go. 
Then again he called me back and bade 
me wait. And he brought himself to 
his purpose. I was to go to his 
Grace with tidings that my lord was 
indeed his friend, and I was to carry 
to his Grace the dispositions of the 
King’s troops. I—I was unwilling. 
But my lord Sunderland worked upon 
me, reminding me of my affection for 
his Grace. God forgive me! It was 
wrong. I went.” 

“Certainly,” Beaujeu muttered, “‘cer- 
tainly I must meet my Lord Sunder- 
land.” Mr. Healy smiled broadly— 
reflecting that the Beaujeus of this 
world were made for the sake of the 
Sunderlands. 

“It is not all, monsieur,” the old man 
went on unsteadily. “When his Grace 
was beaten at Sedgemoor I was in Il- 
minster and I won back to London. 
Many people were very kind to me. 
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Then his Grace was taken, and again 
a messenger came to me from my lord 
Sunderland. My lord bade me go to 
his Grace in the Tower and tell him 
privately that my lord was still his 
friend, that my lord would prevail 
with the King to spare his Grace’s life. 
So, when his Grace was brought to the 
King’s presence, on peril of his life 
he must say nought to the King of my 
lord’s dealing with him lest the King 
should distrust my lord.” 

“T have always admired Sunderland,” 
said Beaujeu coolly. “Monmouth 
trusted him then?” 

“It was the one hope, Monsieur. Yes. 
He was silent ... He trusted—he 
trusted—— He was swiftly beheaded.” 
The old man wiped his eyes, 

“Had you ever a letter in Sunder- 
land’s hand?” said Beaujeu. 

“There were the dispositions of the 
army—and another paper. I have them 
not.” 

“But he must think that you have. 
Faith, M. le Docteur, I do not wonder 
that my lord Sunderland has sought 
you diligently.” 

“We have fled from one place to an- 
other. And always there have been 
spies.” 

Beaujeu looked dubiously at Healy. 
“T’ve a tolerable skill in concealing my 
traces,” said Mr. Healy, chuckling. 
“There'll be devil a trace, Beaujeu. 
And Sunderland will be passing a 
peaceful night this day.” 

Beaujeu arose. “I will not conceal 
from you, M. le Docteur, that we are 
anxious ourselves to deal with my lord 
Sunderland.” 

“Monsieur, you will bring him to jus- 
tice?’ the old man cried eagerly. 

“Justice?” Beaujeu shrugged his 
shoulders. “Justice? ’Tis reserved for 
him in the hereaffer. But I think I 
will bring him to ruin. No, mordieu, he 
shall make his own ruin. It will be 
the more entertaining . . . Bien, M. le 
Docteur, I will beg you to keep within 
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doors for some days. We had best 
have norisks. But I give you my word 
that you are safe. We are adequate to 
preserve our friends. I wish you 
heartily a good-night.” 

“La, sir,” Mistress Leigh was making 
a curtsey. “’Tis the heart of you that 
leaps to the eye.” Beaujeu gave her a 
curious glance. Her eyelashes were 
modestly drooping. 

In the hall Beaujeu put his hand on 
Healy’s shoulder. “Faith, man, I 
should have blessed your name,” said 
he. “Why did you begin at the wrong 
end with babble of a wench?” 

“"Twas for the good of your 
disbelieving soul.” Beaujeu laughed. 
“Zounds, but it falls pat. I must have 
played a hand with Sunderland without 
this.” 

They passed into Healy’s room. 
it time?” said Healy. 

“All that and more.” Beaujeu 
dropped into a chair and loosened his 
coat. “Do you see, Healy, I was fool 
enough to let the incomparable Charl- 
bury guess who I am.” 

Healy looked at him keenly. “That 
would be consoling to her?’ he 
inquired. 

“It was, I doubt,” said Beaujeu and 
laughed loud. “So; and the incompar- 
able will have told my lord Sherborne 
that the knave Beaujeu is in fact an 
English outlaw. Then the outlaw had 
best see Sunderland speedily and pro- 
vide for his skin.” 

Mr. Healy sat down on the table. 
Mr. Healy asked a second question. 
“And why would she give your neck 
away?” 

“I trust Sherborne told her that ’twas 
I contrived for Jack to turn and rend 
her. Conceive how she will love me.” 
He chuckled gently. 

Mr. Healy took hold of his arm. Mr. 
Healy asked a third question. “Now, 
what did you do to that woman at 
first?” 

Beaujeu turned with a sneer on his 


“Is 
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lips. “‘Corbleu, I think I kissed her. 
Eh, I was young.” 

“T doubt you were mightily like your 
cousin,” says Mr. Healy sharply. 
“Man, you have made hell for yourself 
and for her. And do you like the nip 
of it so?’ 
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(To be continued.) 
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Beaujeu sat staring straight in front 
of him for awhile. Then he put his 
hand on Healy’s. “You are a good 
fellow,” says he with a laugh and 
gripped. “You are a _ good fellow, 
Healy. So why will you be a fool?” 


H. C. Bailey. 





RELIGIOUS DRAMA. 


During the course of the last few 
months two articles have appeared in 
separate publications, each of which 
seems to mark a curious reversion to 
primitive ideas, and to the unsophis- 
ticated may give rise to hopes unwar- 
ranted by history. I refer to Mr. Fin- 
don’s Plea for Religious Drama, which 
appeared in a contemporary, and to 
Mr. Sturge Moore’s paper in a weekly 
journal on The Bible and the Stage. Ad- 
verting to the performances of LEvery- 
man, Ben Hur and The Prodigal Son, 
the former writer cites these plays as 
combining religious instruction with 
secular entertainment, from which he 
deduces certain facts. The public are 
divided into two classes: one of them 
tacitly acknowledges a religious belief, 
while making no outward profession; 
the other is so spiritually inclined that 
anything not associated with reli- 
gion fails to attract ft. To these two 
opposing elements he considers that the 
religious drama should appeal. Mr. 
Sturge Moore, poet-like arguing for a 
higher ideal, states that things wait to 
be done which might directly forward 
the spiritual life with its ideal com- 
munions, religion, art, and science. 
“The importance of the theatre,” he 


writes, “as an intellectual and spiritual, 


engine capable of moulding and ex- 
pressing a nation’s character is now 
obvious to the educated classes.” This 
remark, it will be admitted, is trite 
enough, although less perhaps can be 


said for the truth of it. Both writers 
refer to the intimate connection which 
existed between religion and the drama 
in Greek and medieval days; and in 
this connection it is worth while to ex- 
amine the alleged relationship, in order 
that we may thoroughly understand 
the original purpose it served in this 
regard. And, as it is to Greek drama 
both look for the inspirational source 
of their plea, it will be well to re- 
capitulate the initial steps in its 
foundation. 

The drama originally arose from the 
desire of the Greek to render in con- 
crete terms the subject of his contem- 
plations. Man’s misty way through life 
was lit up by the images of the gods 
who, to him, represented the varied 
forces of Nature. War had a creator, 
Love a goddess, and the dominant 
chord that held the elements together, 
as the warrior holds his hounds in 
leash, gave him Zeus, god of gods, and 
thus he went on until he had built up 
the whole hierarchy of the heavens, 
and filled the earth with visible pres- 
entations of invisible powers. To the 
Dorian religion of the god Apollo the 
Phoenicians brought the worship of Di- 
onysius, the youthful god of wine, who 
was also the god of generation. As 
one writer points out, Apollo and his 
sister corresponded to the Pelasgian 
and Achean divinities of sun and 
moon whom the Pheenician Dionysius 
and Demeter superseded, or with 
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whose worship theirs was blended. It 
was out of the joint-worship of gods 
such as Dionysius (or Bacchus), Apollo, 
and Demeter, that the beginnings of 
the Greek drama sprang. The Dorians 
had invented public hymns and dances 
in honor of the gods. As a military 
nation their dances and chants were 
characteristically warlike, the dances 
being descriptive of martial move- 
ments. The germ of the chorus is to 
be found in their hymns, which were 
sung to an accompaniment of flutes. A 
further stage was reached when they 
introduced trained singers and danc- 
ers who performed as the proxies of 
the people. When the Dorians cel- 
ebrated the birth and adventures of 
Bacchus (or Dionysius) they sung the 
dithyramb, a reveller’s song. Lesbian 
Arion made a further improvement by 
changing the moving band into a cyclic 
chorus, and inventing regular poems 
set to suitable music, calling the 
songs goat-songs, or tragedies. Having 
reached lyrical tragedy, it only wanted 
one other step to complete the evolu- 
tion towards regular drama. The hi- 
atus was bridged by the Ionian rhap- 
sodists who recited their epics at the 
public assemblies. Cyclic chorus hav- 
ing been added to rhapsody, and chorus 
and epic being now complete, there re- 
mained for Thespis the honor of intro- 
ducing the first actor to perfect the 
transformation. The idea was gladly 
accepted, as relieving the monotony of 
the chorus. From a small platform the 
actor carried on his dialogue with the 
chorus-leader, who, with his chorus, 
was stationed by the altar. When 
#Eschylus had added a second actor 
and Sophocles a third, the drama was 
perfect for all practical purposes. 
But in considering this evolution, the 
fact must not be .lost sight of that 
Dionysius was worshipped in most 
cases under the form of a wrathful and 
cruel Moloch, to whom the blood of 
human victims was an essential offer- 
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ing. It was as the god of generation, 
however, and as the giver of wine that 
Dionysius retained his place in the 
worship of ancient Greece. Some no- 
tion of the original spirit with which 
these festivals were entered into may 
be gleaned from Archilochus, when he 
says he “knows how to lead off the 
dithyramb, the beautiful song of Diony- 
sius, when his mind is dizzy with the 
thunder of wine.” 

The later Greek drama gradually lost 
its Dionysian coloring, or, at any rate, 
its festive character, and gradually be- 
came an event of public importance. 
The theatre was to all intents and pur- 
poses a municipal affair. The poorer 
class of citizens, whose names appeared 
on the city registers, were accorded 
free admission. Chorus was employed 
by the choragus, who was considered 
the representative of the people, and 
Was supposed to be performing its 
work. All persons possessing property 
exceeding in value three talents (about 
£732) were liable to subscribe for its 
maintenance, the actors being supplied 
by the poet. But the fact that com- 
petitions were held and trilogies ad- 
judged cannot be regarded as forming 
part of a religious ceremony. If one 
contemplates the personages repre- 
sented in the best days of the Greek 
drama, it will be admitted they did but 
approximate to human types because 
the tragedian’s ideal was to represent 
men either better than they could be, 
or worse than they were. After all 
the aim of their tragedies was to ap- 
peal to the zsthetic perceptions, to pu- 
rify the passions, a dictum which mod- 
ern tragedy has not yet ceased to dis- 
regard. To listen to the chorus in 
Gdipus Tyrannus one catches its es- 
sentially pessimistic character: ‘“There- 
‘fore, while our eyes wait to see the 
destined final day, we must call no 
one happy who is of mortal race.” Thus 
it was the blind chance of a man strug- 
gling against the will of the gods, and 
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the auditor had to face two attitudes, 
either of which he might adopt,—that of 
the chorus in @dipus, or the view of 
Lucretius as expressed in Mr. Mallock’s 
translation: 


When storms blow loud, ’tis sweet to 
watch at ease, ; 

From shore, the sailor laboring with 
the seas: 

Because the sense, not that such pains 
are his, 

But that they are not ours, must al- 
ways please. 


The whole question, then, is one 
which rests upon the interpretation of 
the word religion. If the reader is 
to look upon the Bacchanalian or- 
gies of the earlier Greek as essentially 
religious, it might be argued that it is 
equally rational for him to regard a 
musical comedy (which, after all, has a 
little more refined interpretation) as a 
sacred ordinance to the god of Mirth. 
If by religious ordinance is meant such 
a play as @dipus Tyrannus (and that is 
one which Mr. Sturge Moore seems to 
indicate) then this argument applies 
also to Ford’s ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore, 
and that cannot be considered as re- 
ligious.in any sense. It is true that 
the gods did appear in Greek tragedy, 
and in the elementary sense which 
would classify a religious play as one 
in which the gods intervened, the de- 
scription is correct; but what can be 
said for so vindictive a god as Zeus 
in the Prometheus Vinctus, or the act of 
Hera in Hercules Furens, who incites 
the protagonist to madness, which is 
followed by the murder of his wife and 
children. And coming to the region of 
mere man, take the Orestes of Eurip- 
ides, in which almost all the characters 
are morally moribund, or that of Hip- 
polytus, where the unhappy Pheedra un- 
lawfully loves. It is difficult to real- 
ize that any of these can on the reli- 
gious score have a claim to the suf- 
frage of the spiritually inclined. The 
statement that an altar stood in the 
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centre of the theatre possesses to me no 
more significance than the fact that an 
orchestra’s usual performance of the 
National Anthem is a sign of the sanc- 
tity of the modern theatre. Taking a 
broad view of the case, it may be said 
that the worship of the Greek was only 
concerned with external acts. The 
soul of man had little claim to consid- 
eration. In Schlegel’s words: “Super- 
stition contributed to their freest de- 
velopments. It cherished the arts by 
which it was adorned, and its idols be- 
came the models of ideal beauty. At 
best it was an ennobled sensuality.” 
It is a curious reflection to find that 
it was only with those races who were 
notoriously polytheistic in worship that 
the arts seemed to flourish. The case 
of Solomon, who was compelled to 
bring foreign workmen to build a tem- 
ple to the true God, is one notable 
proof of this contention. The case 
which both Mr. Findon and Mr. Moore 
make out from the religious standpoint, 
in view of the evidence, is somewhat 
weak. To begin with, it is hardly fair 
to set up a relationship between mod- 
ern drama and modern religion by 
quoting the precedent of Greek drama, 
which derived from a_ polytheistic 
source and owed its existence to the 
belief in the conflicting wills of gods 
and men. It can easily be demon- 
strated that no race with monotheistic 
proclivities found the necessity of 
drama. The consolations of their re- 
ligion provided food enough for their 
spiritual needs without the adventitious 
aid of arts such as the drama. It 
would be perfectly justifiable to argue 
that in the contemplation of the con- 
flict between the protagonist and the 
gods the dignity of man was upheld; 
but that would only prove an eloquent 
plea for rationalism. On the same 
principle it could be affirmed that the 
problem-play is in perfect accordance 
with the demands of what is called 
religious drama, as the main teaching 
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inculeates the moral that weakness is 
crime. 

It is Mr. Findon who reverts to the 
use the Church had made of the drama 
in the Middle Ages. In doing so he 
omits to take note of the salient fact 
which characterized all its manifesta- 
tions, whether ir Saxony, France, Ger- 
many, England, or Scotland,—that it 
was welcomed gladly as the readiest 
means for making the people ac- 
quainted with such spiritual events as 
the Nativity, Passion, Resurrection, and 
Redemption, and that having served its 
purpose in that way, Mystery gave 
place to the Miracle with its legends of 
Saints, and the Miracle to the Morality 
dealing with allegorical representations 
of the Virtues. The inevitable result 
culminated in most instances; just as 
in the Grecian case tragedy gave way 
to farce, so the Morality gave place to 
levity, a notable instance of its prac- 
tice, among dozens of similar perform- 
ances, being the Féte des Fous, with a 
description of which Notre Dame opens. 
Already the Church had begun to be 
zealous of its monopoly. The Manuel 
de Peche, a well-known Anglo-French 
poem (about 1235) speaks of the per- 
formance of Miracle-plays as a sin 
en les rues de citez, a warning directed 
against their representation by the 
Town Guilds. 

In the year 1278 the choristers of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral presented a petition to 
Richard the Second praying him to pro- 
hibit some ignorant and inexperienced 
persons from acting the history of the 
Old Testament, to the great prejudice 
of the clergy of the Church. When 
Mr. Sturge Moore mentions the Act of 
1543 which inveighed against any one 
playing in interludes, or rhyming any 
matter contrary to the New Religion, 
he neglects to mention the proviso in 
favor of “songs, plays, and interludes, 
which have for object the rebuking and 
reproaching of vices and the setting 
forth of virtue, so always the said 
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songs, plays, or interludes meddle not 
with the interpretation of Scripture.” 
But when the same writer exclaims, 
“How many spiritual and intellectual 
tyrannies subsist which might have 
been overthrown, had we had a na- 
tional theatre representing the deepest 
and most momentous national interests, 
can never be known,” it is doubtful 
whether he has fully realized the exact 
significance of such an eventuality. 
Despite the vigilance of the Master of 
the Revels during the early part of the 
seventeenth century, the players were 
introducing political matters in their 
plays, and the Elizabethan dramatists 
had many hidden political allusions in 
their works. 

Granted the liberty of subject indi- 
eated by the writer, there is no valid 
guarantee that in the treatment the 
matter dramatized might not prove “to 
the great prejudice of the Clergy of the 
Chureh,” or to the discomfiture of 
either political party. 

Both writers mention Everyman as an 
example of the success of a play with 
a religious bias. ‘The present writer 
saw it both at St. George’s Hall and 
at the Coronet Theatre. Its contrasted 
reception at those buildings was an- 
other instance of the potency which the 
spirit of place possesses. At St. 
George’s Hall there was a solemnity in 
its presentation which could only be 
attributed to its totally untheatrical 
surroundings; at the Coronet, the one 
convincing impression was the theatri- 
cality of the whole subject, and the air 
of commerce which pervaded the the- 
atre. In either case, sceptical or un- 
sceptical, it assisted one to realize the 
childlike simplicity of the mid-century 
mind, an impression confirmed by the 
clerical papers themselves. 

As to Ben Hur, I do not think it could 
appeal to the most reverent minds as 
orthodox; and although the lightning 
effects were calculated to assist in the 
realization of the sacred scene, the 
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thought that lime-light ingenuity could 
achieve so much must have detracted 
from one’s sense of the miraculous. It 
has been claimed for The Prodigal Son 
that here, at least, is one play capable 
of pleasing Mr. Findon’s two classes of 
playgoers. To judge from the recep- 
tion accorded to it by one of the lead- 
ing clergy, and it may be fairly as- 
sumed that he is representative of a 
goodly body of the class mentioned, its 
usefulness as religious drama is a moot 
point. 

The Passion-play at Oberammergau is 
mentioned by both as an instance of 
reverent work; but to regard curious 
tourists with dilettante minds as wor- 
shippers, and stage-struck peasants as 
spiritually inclined people, is to place 
the religious atmosphere on a lower 
level than it is commonly placed. 

Biblical stories such as those of Ja- 
cob, Job, Joseph, Samson, David, and 
others are indicated as likely subjects, 
and, presumably, to preclude the mod- 
ernizing of these standard heroes Mr. 
Findon proposes to have them dealt 
with in poetic drama. It would then 
be the business of the Censor to license 
no play which was not sufficiently rev- 
erent in tone. I for one do not antic- 
ipate such an attempt with any degree 
of pleasure. As a nation we have be- 
come a little more interested in the 
philosophy of things in general, and, in- 
cidentally, in psychology. Mark, for 
instance, our progress politically in di- 
plomacy, which surely indicates our ap- 
preciation of the endeavor to appeal to 
the weakest or strongest susceptibil- 
ities of our neighbors. Even the re- 
ligiously-minded have had their the- 
ology tinged with German metaphysics, 
and it is questionable whether the pre- 
cise representation of a Biblical story 
in dramatic form, which to be true 
must be confined solely to the exter- 
nals of the narrative, would interest 
the classes who are spiritually inclined; 
or whether to depict the same story by 
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means of the modern psychological 
process would be reputed as reverent, 
or, if irreverent, as precisely true. If 
Miiller’s definition of art, as “‘a repre- 
sentation by means of which a subject 
becomes an object,” be right, and the 
characters in a pseudo-Biblical drama 
become objects instead of subjects, 
clearly there will be little left for the 
religious mind to dwell upon. 

The intervention of a Censor whose 
business it would be to judge of the 
reverence, or irreverence, of a given 
play may be left to the imagination. 
In any case, the task would be 
arduous. 

There is yet one other phase which 
both writers seem to have neglected,— 
the dominance of stage tradition. If 
you have reverent plays, the question 
of their being acted in a reverent way 
naturally arises. It is no aspersion on 
the moral character of the actor to ex- 
press a doubt as to his falling in with 
that scheme. The most religious play, 
by that very temperamental nature 
which is the chief equipment of the 
player, would have a tendency to be- 
come monotonous through the progress 
of a long run. It is too much to ex- 
pect of human nature that the essential 
spirit of reverence would always be 
present in its enactment. The mere 
repetition of a part has its deadening 
effect; sincerity could not always be 
assured in its interpretation, and to the 
religious mind the lack of sincerity 
would be the unforgivable sin. 

And what shall be said by way of 
criticism? Are those writers certain 
that in every case it would be reverent? 
It is difficult to discuss the question 
without giving offence, but one con- 
templates with trepidation the specta- 
cle of a theatricai programme inter- 
larded with notes attributing the vari- 
ous articles of dress to sundry cos- 
tumiers, Joseph’s coat by A. of Regent 
Street, and those of the Brethren by 
B., Eastern Costume Expert. 
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As to the use of the drama as a plat- 
form for controversy upon matters of 
national interest, there is little to be 
hoped for from that source. So long 
as party politics exist, the strong power 
of the majority will never be any 
match for the sweet reasonableness of 
the minority. Even to-day it is im- 
possible to hold an ordinary public 
meeting without inciting the passions 
of people who are opposed to the busi- 
ness in hand. ‘Theatrical riots have 
been too expensive in past times to 
tempt managers, or even the nation it- 
self, to risk consequent damage. 

One thing is certain; the theatre will 
continue to be, as it has always been, 
a platform for the problems of life. Its 
ideal in the plays of our foremost 
dramatists has been the representation 
of life, whether repulsive or moral, pro- 
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vided the drama contained the embod- 
iment of a vital idea, and the issue 
was one as to its spiritual or moral 
worth. 

For the present, however, I do not 
look hopefully to the future for a re- 
ligious drama with the main purpose of 
forwarding the spiritual life. That 
desirable consummation, it seems to 
me, will only be attained by a clearer 
understanding of the strength and 
weakness of the human spirit,—a wider 
tolerance, recognizing the essence of 
religion to be purity of motive as dis- 
tinguished from respectability of mor- 
als, whose spirit of charity will be as 
wide as its knowledge of psychology is 
sure, and which will hold as its aim the 
cultivation of the moral factor in every- 
thing that appertains to the relation- 
ship of man to his fellow. 

Robb Lawson. 
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Abundant are the changes and altera- 
tions in social life; they are always go- 
ing on, and we may wonder how and 
why they come about at a particular 
time. But more astonishing is the im- 
perceptible fashion in which the par- 
ticular custom seems to dissolve away 
as we see slides do in a magic-lantern. 
It is incredible how many customs and 
practices and habits belonging to the 
period between 1820 and 1850—within 
easy living memory, as it is called— 
have disappeared and have become un- 
known or forgotten. There is no one 
to tell us about these changes. The 
historian of the nineteenth century, the 
Philosopher who is to trace and ex- 
pound the growth or permutations of 
Victorian days, is not yet arrived. But 
We are not unprovided in the mean- 
time. Those curious in such things 
will find the whole set out minutely 
and unofficially in a most unexpected 


quarter—a novel—no other, indeed, than 
the diverting, side-splitting, and im- 
mortal Pickwick. The philosophical 
treatise, when it comes, will not accom- 
plish the business half so effectively as 
does this jolly book. Let us once more 
wander through its hilarious chapters 
in search of these mutations, compar- 
ing what we recall with what is be- 
fore us, and noting as we go. 

Mr. Pickwick started with a carpet- 
bag! Who starts with a carpet-bag 
now? Many have not seen such a 
thing. It was often fitted with a pad- 
lock. I myself used to travel long dis- 
tances—circa the “fifties’—with one. In 
the Pott-Slurk encounter, the hair- 
brush packed inside next the surface 
dealt one of the combatants a tremen- 
dous blow. Then Mr. Pickwick with 
his bag got into a cab. Cabs were then 
—close on 1830—novelties just intro- 
duced; but the pair-horse hackney- 
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coach, with straw for the feet, still 
held the field. We are apt to think 
eab a full word, but it is a slang ab- 
breviation of “cabriolet,” which word 
Mr. Raddle uses several times. The 
fare sat in a sort of covered gig; the 
driver sat by his side, but outside the 
cab and separated by a partition. As 
to omnibuses, an octogenarian may re- 
eall the first omnibus seen in the streets 
of London. It is mentioned once in 
Pickwick as a sort of curiosity, but it 
began to “run” only four years before 
the book. 

Of railways, only two short lines had 
been started when Pickwick was issued, 
and were mere experiments. Travel in 
Pickwick, of which there was a vast 
deal, was entirely carried on by chaises 
and coaches. The coach, indeed, was 
an important branch of social life. 
People became acquaintances or even 
friends; for they stayed together at the 
inns, and spent days upon the road. 
Hence came an adventurous element, 
—accidents, overturns, snowings-up, 
breakings-down, highwaymen, and at- 
tacks. The guard always carried his 
blunderbuss. Many of us will recall 
these things. 

And to recall as I can do the pro- 
cession of glittering mails, all newly 
painted for Her Majesty’s birthday, 
starting from the General Post-Office. 
Boz’s mail-coaches in his capital ghost- 
story were really one Croall’s, who was 
a noted Scotch contractor for “horsing” 
the vehicles, and whose “‘cast” coaches 
were in a field near Leith. 

As to railways, there used to be a 
rather picturesque custom, remnant of 
old coaching-days, of piling the pas- 
Sengers’ trunks overhead, covering 
them with a tarpaulin, and strapping 
them down. Ladders and slides were 
used to get them up or down. I re- 
member distinctly, when a boy, taking 
a place at Euston, when the clerk filled 
in the name, amount paid, and other 
details on the paper ticket. This was a 
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remnant of the “booking” system, each 
passenger being booked; that is, his 
name was written in the book and on 
the way-bill. 

What a change in drinks! In Pick- 
wickian times (1827-37) porter, not ale 
or beer, was in vogue, and, more curi- 
ous still, brandy-and-water. We do 
not hear of whisky, though punch, par- 
ticularly coid punch, was in great de- 
mand. The appeals that appear in the 
Times from an eminent cognac firm 
would in those days have gone home. 
Port was quaffed in tumblers—the Pick- 
wickians once had six bottles among 
four. The superior servants some- 
times drank shrub or the cold punch. 
Dickeys’s touch always gave a sort of 
enchantment to drinks; witness the 
famed bottle of double-diamond port, 
which only a Trappist could think of 
without an unctuous enjoyment. This 
choice wine, by the way, is still on 
sale, and by the same merchants who 
may have supplied the Cheerybles— 
to wit, Morgan & Company. Cham- 
pagne was but little drunk in early Vic- 
torian times. Its merit was recognized, 
and I think it is named in Pickwick, 
but it was caviare to the general pub- 
lic. It was not flowing at Manor 
Farm during Christmas. Instead, 
fancy drinking warmed elder wine as a 
treat at the Holy Season! So it was 
at Manor Farm, and the beverage was 
considered good. A friend rising from 
the book, after reading an account of 
the Christmas revels, ordered elder 
wine from a well-known maker of 
British wines. But this he found not 
at all like Mr. Wardle’s “tap.” It 
must be made by the housewife with 
care and according to some antiquated 
recipe. 

Snuff! But few indulge in snuffing 
now, which seems astonishing, as it is 
really rather a piquant luxury, per- 
haps more so than smoking itself. I 
often used to envy the palpable enjoy- 
ment and relish of the habitual snuffer 
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as he took a long-delayed pinch. Vir- 
tually, no one snuffs now. You oc- 
casionally meet a rare indulger, and at 
clubs and messes the snuff-box is kept 
full. And, strange to say, it is still 
manufactured in large quantities, and 
therefore largely used, though so few 
are seen to use it. But in Pickwick it is 
constantly taken out and offered. Even 
the footmen had their “fox’s head,” and 
practised their nostrils on coffee. It 
Was as a matter of course when you 
would be intimate with a person to 
offer him a pinch; so did Perker; so 
did every one. When I was at school 
every second boy kept a box, as did 
most of the masters. We knew all 
the distinctions between the “rappee,” 
“prince’s mixture,” and Lundy ’Foot’s 
“genuine high-toast.” I see now, as I 
look back, Lundy Foot’s warehouse, 
where he did a thriving trade with his 
staple. 

Connected with snuffing is, of course, 
smoking, which fifty years ago was not 
a general custom, though there were 
plenty of smokers. You never met 
people smoking pipes or cigars in the 
streets; it was “bad form.” In the 
case of the gentry it was considered 
low, and even discreditable. Within 
doors huge meerschaums were in great 
vogue. There was supposed to be an 
enjoyment in “coloring” your meer- 
schaum, and colliers and other coarse 
fellows were employed for the purpose. 
Violence, personal chastisement, blows, 
“thrashings,” &¢c., were common and ac- 
cepted incidents in the case of any one 
being insulting or disagreeable. “He 
was knocked down,” or “I knocked him 
down,” was a common form in novels 
or narratives. Boz’s stories are full of 
personal violence, as when old Chuz- 
zlewit hit Pecksniff on the head with 
his heavy stick and brought him to the 
floor, or when Wegg was thrown out 
of Boffin’s house into a passing mud- 
eart. Pulling Mr. Lenville’s nose in 
Nickleby, Mr. Pickwick squaring up to 
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his friend Tupman, Dowler hunting 
Winkle round the Crescent, Sam’s at- 
tack on the Ipswich constables, and the 
personal encounter at Ipswich between 
the two editors (a carpet-bag being one 
of the weapons): these things show that 
violence was a custom. “He was 
horse-whipped,” “I’ll give you a horse- 
whipping,” or even “Consider yourself 
horse-whipped, sir!’ Who hears such 
things nowadays? 

Arrest for debt, bailiffs, sponging- 
houses, debtors’ prisons—wonderful and 
distressing things—these have all van- 
ished; yet I remember the days when 
people were “on their keeping,” and 
could only go out for a walk on Sun- 
days. It is strange to think of those 
huge prisons, the Fleet, King’s Bench, 
Marshalsea, the “Rules,” &c., where 
the whole was a gigantic jail, and there 
was a regular population under treat- 
ment. Pickwick and Little Dorritt give 
a far fuller and more vivid account of 
the Fleet and Marshalsea than could 
laborious official historians. What a 
strenge feeling it must have been for a 
gentleman to find a hand laid upon 
his shoulder as he walked the street, 
and then to be carried off to the spong- 
ing-house! 

The Fleet has long since gone, no 
doubt owing to Boz’s terrible picture. 
But a fragment of the Marshalsea re- 
mains, and a very effective fragment— 
the high wall and house behind calling 
up all the tragic memories. , 

What changes, too, in all the appa- 
ratus of writing! When I was a boy 
everybody wrote on letter-paper, and 
there was no envelope. The letter was 
folded in a peculiar way that was 
taught to children, then put in a 
“cover.” There were wafers and seal- 
ing-wax; no blotting-paper, but sand. 
Quill-pens were in universal use. 
There were “pen-knives,” a name still 
retained, to “make” them with. We 
eannot forget how Miss Squeers shyly 
brought up her pen to be “made” by 
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Nicholas. Steel pens were not in use. 

And the post! What changes there! 
How few remember the scarlet liveries 
and gold-laced hats of the postmen! 
And the bellman who came round for 
late letters! It is amazing to think 
now that the postage for a single let- 
ter was then tenpence. One would 
think that for a busy or diligent cor- 
respondent this cost would be a serious 
burden. But the truth was, at that 
time people only wrote when they had 
something to write, and so they wrote 
rarely; with penny letters they wrote 
for the sake of writing. There were no 
stamps or penny postage—though there 
was a twopenny one for cities. 
“Franks”—how often have I heard them 
asked for, when some good-natured 
M.P. would sit down and scribble his 
name on several letters! 

We can recall when baldness was 
thought a disfigurement to be hidden, 
and young and old wore wigs. These 
were rich and glossy things with hand- 
some curls. No one minded them. But 
the moustache, a sound and sensible 
practice, set in after the Crimean war. 
Before that time every one was shaved 
close. Fine bushy whiskers were in 
fashion, like those of George Osborn 
in Vanity Fair. A rare person with a 
moustache was taken to be a foreigner 
or an officer. 

Night-caps have gone for ever. No 
one, save perhaps invalids, wears them 
now. But I recall when every one, 
old, young, and boys, wore night-caps. 
Mr. Pickwick has two side-splitting ad- 
ventures connected with night-caps. 

As for hotels, there were hardly any 
in London. There were inns, such as 
the “George and Vulture” in Cornhill, 
where Mr. Pickwick regularly boarded— 
a curious oddity—and which was of the 
type of the old private hotels near the 
Charterhouse; but it is astonishing how 
few and how inferior were the greater 
caravansaries. There was the “Clar- 
endon,” then as fashionable as the 
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“Savoy” now is, with Mivart’s and 
Long’s; yet they were poor places 
enough, and had public coffee-rooms 
with “boxes” into which any one could 
enter and order half a pint of wine. 
Here was the scene of the quarrel be- 
tween Sir Mulberry Hawk and Nich- 
olas. So lately as 1850 or 1860 the 
dearth of high-class hotels was ex- 
traordinary. Apart from the three 
mentioned, the others were shabby, un- 
comfortable places where, like John- 
son’s leg of mutton, you were ill-fed, 
ill-kept, ill-dressed, and treated as badly 
as bad could be. In those days there 
was a system in vogue that was highly 
popular: “bed and breakfast for three 
and six,” mostly in Oraven Street, 
Strand, and get your dinner where you 
could. 

One of the most astounding changes 
has been in the growth of the now fa- 
miliar daily paper. One or two are 
named in Pickwick, but there really 
were not half-a-dozen London dailies in 
existence. Now they are uncountable. 
With all this dearth, no one, we dare 
say, was “one penny the worse,” for 
they had only abridged news and none 
of those floods of descriptive and ram- 
bling effusions which now encumber 
them. They cost some threepence or 
fourpence apiece—for there was the 
stamp-duty marked on each in red. 

At parties (soirees), as I remember, 
trays crowded with little glass vessels 
filled with negus were handed round. 
You got a glass of negus for a lady, or 
it might be lemonade. We can see the 
drink in the picture of the Pickwick 
Ball at Rochester. At this period coun- 
try dances were still danced, and the 
polka had just “come in.” The valse, 
however, had arrived in Byron’s time. 

The mere mention of the word 
“warming-pan” causes a pleasant smile, 
for is it not ever associated with the 
genial Pickwick and the amusing Buz- 
fuz: “Who does trouble about the 
warming-pan?” Certainly no one now- 
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adays, except the antique visitor to 
Wardour Street. Hot-water bottles 
have driven out this “harmless, neces- 
sary, and I will say comforting, article 
of domestic furniture” (vide Buzfuz 
aforesaid). 

Dickens and other novelists of his 
day often dwell particularly on two 
social customs—to wit, the giving a 
lady your arm, and kissing. These 
practices have disappeared—in public 
at least. When a lady and gentleman 
quitted a room together, or on rising 
from a garden-seat to go into the 
house, if he were a correct man he of- 
fered his arm; witness Mr. Hartright in 
Hard Times, who is thus constantly dis- 
tinguishing Mrs. Bounderby. The 
amount of kissing in Pickwick is really 
enormous; indeed, it abounds all 
through Boz’s writing. When Tupman, 
a perfect stranger, entered Manor 
Farm, his first act was to attempt to 
kiss the house maid! This speaks vol- 
umes for the general prevalence of the 
custom. 

Such a trifling thing as a game of 
marbles would hardly attract the in- 
quirer now. What boy plays marbles 
now; or, as Buzfuz asks, where are the 
“alley tors” and “knuckling down’? 
These were popular things in my boy- 
hood, and some lads could make 
“strokes” as surely and skilfully as 
men do at billiards. 

Elections! Who will forget that riot- 
ous one at Eatanswill, with the “ho- 
cussing” of voters, locking them up in 
stables, upsetting them into ponds, and 
other enormities? Yet Eatanswill was 
but a fair type of the rest. We can 
imagine the nuisance to the district 
when the poll was kept open for some 
twenty days, with the frightful cost 
entailed. Long since the ballot has 
arrived and abolished all such excesses. 

Again, elopements to Gretna, always 
in chaises-and-four, were common 
things enough. There was the pursuit, 
the headlong chase, like Miss Wardle’s, 
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described so spiritedly by our author. I 
recall the phrase being constantly used: 
“She eloped with him.” But the black- 
smith-clergyman has been suppressed 
long since, and is not wanted now. 
Connected wtih elopements are the 
duels, which are on the tapis several 
times in Pickwick. Unless a man care- 
fully guarded his speech—the youth of 
our day cannot so much as conceive 
of such a thing—he might next morn- 
ing be stretched upon the sod. I my- 
self have talked to various persons who 
have “killed their man,” and was well 
acquainted with an old Major Fawcett, 
cousin of the last victim in the last 
duel. I recall coming home from a 
country ball in the small hours with 
some ladies who were in sore distress 
as to a quarrel between two gentlemen 
of their party, which, it was seriously 
discussed, might lead to “a meeting.” 
I saw an uncle of my own, who had 
often been “out,” hand his card to an 
annoying gentleman at some place of 
amusement. 

Inns of all kinds abound in Pickwick; 
over twenty are described, but they are 
of a different species from those with 
which we are acquainted. They are not 
like the railway hotel of our day. 
There was the friendly landlord and 
landlady, with a generous hospitality. 
Where are now the Borough inns, with 
their two and three galleries, centuries 
old, to which their coaches came? The 
coaching or posting inns on the great 
northern roads were wondrous places 
for accommodation, with stabling for a 
hundred pairs, and vast chambers, as 
at the “Great White Horse” at Ipswich. 

Police, too: what changes there! Boz 
talks of watchmen and “street-keep- 
ers,” who we may suppose were like 
those personages that watch over Ely 
Place and the Burlington Arcade. Many 
can recall the arrival of “the new po- 
lice,” then an ungainly-looking lot in 
their extraordinary costume of tall hat, 
tail-coat, and white trousers. They 
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were modelled in bearing and manner 
on the old type, and it took about fifty 
years before they could be smartened 
into their present semi-military form or 
get rid of their tall hats with glazed 
tops. I remember asking Dickens the 
origin of these helmets, when he said it 
was simply for pretection from the 
crashing blows they received from the 
roughs. It is odd that Boz, writing in 
1836-37, should not have made some 
use of them. Jingle says, “Get me an 
officer,” meaning, we may suppose, the 
Bow Street folk. 

How much legal entertainment is fur- 
nished at breach ef promise actions 
when the defendant enters the box! 
But in the early years of the century 
such could not be witnesses. The 
change in the law took place many 
years ago. 

Men’s dress about the forties was 
handsome and picturesque. I can re- 
eall it perfectly, and it seems to me 
now infinitely richer and more effective 
than our present sober and meagre cos- 
tume. The best idea of it was gained 
from Irving’s revival of the Corsican 
Brothers. There were velvet collars, 
eurly-brimmed hats, colored short 
waistcoats, and trousers tight at the 
knees and calves. The neckerchief 
had a “fall” in which was stuck a 
handgome pin or jewel. I recall a blue 
waistcoat of my own, shot with silver, 
and worn with what was called a 
“Joinville” tie, and this for evening- 
dress was in the height of fashion. 
Far-off days or nights those now! 

Now, plain black is your only wear. 
But the most startling changes have 
been in ladies’ fashions. When Mr. 
Pickwick went to Bath, which was 
about the year 1828-29, the Bath dames 
appeared at the rooms in lofty turbans 
and hats. Ringlets of the corkscrew 
order were in high fashion, and for out- 
door wear the “poke” bonnet, or what 
was called “cottage” bonnet, was inva- 
riable. At school, I recall a lovely vis- 
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ion on breaking-up day in a pale-blue 
satin bonnet; another I can call up ina 
faint-pink one with white lace veil. 
The present hat—universal all over the 
world—came in about the sixties; it 
was thought a sort of fancy dress, and 
unbecoming to appear in at church. 
White hats (worn generally), white 
trousers or “ducks,” beaver hats, 
straps—all these things were universal 
in the “forties,” and I have worn them 
all habitually. Soldiers always ap- 
peared in white ducks when the sum- 
mer began. I have worn straps made 
of chain-work. 

Chariots are now virtually extinct 
save on occasions of state; yet I recall 
the days perfectly when they were al- 
most the only private vehicle. There 
was the coachman on his “hammer- 
cloth,” and the footman behind, stand- 
ing and bearing a long cane or pole 
held at an angle. Boz describes the 
footmen of the “thirties” as he himself 
had seen them and as many of us 
recollect them, perfectly gorgeous in 
their liveries or uniform. His account 
of those splendid and really gifted 
creatures “the Bath footmen” offers a 
wonderful picture of a phase of social 
life. Only conceive it! Uniforms of 
rich blue velvet or plum-colored velvet, 
garnished with gold epaulets like a 
Generals, crowned by richly laced 
cocked hats—arrayed, in fact, like the 
Lord Mayor of London’s menials! He 
describes them minutely. But the thing 
is almost inconceivable now, save on 
Court days, when the turn-outs are 
shabby enough. I remember when 
every gentleman put his servant in liv- 
ery, valets included. Mr. Pickwick so 
treated his valet Sam. 

Who thinks now of that unusual and 
unfamiliar vehicle the sedan-chair? We 
shall find but. little about it, and 
scarcely any allusion to it, save in this 
immortal Pickwick, where such fun has 
been associated with it that it can 
never be forgotten. Every one knows 
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the Winkle escapade at Bath. No oue 
of the present generation can ever have 
seen a sedan in use. Pickwick tells us 
bow it was used and when. I don’t 
know where else we could find such 
an account of it. But I recall these 
vehicles perfectly. I have seen them 
in rows on a stand. I have seen them 
brought into our hall by the invariabie 
Irish chair-men, and, I believe, have 
been squeezed into one myself with our 
mamma. Now we find them in mu- 
seums only, or on the hall of some old 
mansion. But, I repeat, the world 
knows all about it and its use from the 
vivid descriptions in Pickwick. 

And now, alas! Christmas itself has 
gone out altogether—another immense 
change! As is well known, Washing- 
ton Irving, and after him Boz, set the 
ball a-rolling. But Irving was the real 
“kindly engenderer” of the Christmas 
feeling, and he started nearly twenty 
years before Boz. The latter, who was 
his great admirer, really adapted or 
even adopted many of these effusive 
Christmas outpourings. The genial and 
genuine outbursts in Pickwick were 
really the earliest of his joyous bursts, 
and for close on five-and-twenty years 
this enthusiasm was maintained. Then 
he himself grew cool, and perhaps tired 
of the subject, simply because he had 
said all that could be said. Thére was 
nothing left. From that fall Old Fa- 
ther Christmas has never recovered. 
We cannot now conceive it possible 
that any one should be moved by the 
spectacle of brothers long parted being 
reconciled, or of old, hard curmudgeons 
being converted, by the Holy Season, or 
of doting husbands who suspected their 
wives but had all doubts swept away 
by the breath of Christmas Day and 
the sight of holly and ivy, &c. But to 
listen to this for near thirty years—all 
over and over again—became tiresome. 

It is generally agreed, and therefore 
not worth while repeating, that by this 
time nearly all the Old London has 
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been swept away. ‘There is scarcely 
anything of importance left And yet 
this work of destruction has been 
wrought within the last thirty years. 
On coming to live in London in the 
“seventies,” I found all these old mon- 
uments in being; everything described 
in Pickwick was standing; and delight- 
ful it was to go and explore, as I used 
to do, and wonder at these interesting 
but decayed structures. There were 
all the old Borough inns, including the 
“Tabard” and the “White Hart.” 
There was Sion College, Doctors’ Com- 
mons and its gate, a palace at Alders- 
gate, Christ’s Hospital School, num- 
bers of old almshouses (including Lady 
Dacre’s at Westminster), and much 
more. As Boz has preserved old hab- 
its and customs in his story, so has he 
left a perfect picture of Old London. 

What a change, too, in the format of 
novels! Young people of to-day could 
not understand how a story could come 
out in three distinct volumes—always 
the orthodox form—price thirty-one 
shillings and sixpence. This was a her- 
itage of Sir Walter Scott’s, when people 
were delighted to get a single volume 
on terms of sitting up half the night to 
finish it. Boz’s own peculiar form of 
issue—twenty green-clad monthly num- 
bers or parts—was a familiar thing 
cirea the sixties. More astonishing, 
however, was the day of the quartos, 
in which cumbrous shape Poems, Trav- 
els, History, invariably appeared. The 
quarto disappeared about the forties. 
Many will recall the Annuals bound 
in “watered silk,” the “Books of 
Beauty,” “Gems of Loveliness,” &c., 
full of verses by ladies and gentlemen 
of fashion. Boz’s “Expiring Frog” in 
Pickwick was meant to satirize these 
efforts. 

It was always a pleasant bit of color 
to meet one of the Christ’s Hospital lit- 
tle monks, in their strapped blue 
gowns, “falls,” and yellow stockings. 
There were other charity-schools, also 
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with uniforms; but all have disap- 
peared, and Christ’s Hospital has been 
set up in the country. But we have 
instead all sorts of uniforms, gorgeous 
hotel-porters’, commissionaires’, mes- 
senger-boys’, bank messengers’, and 
nurses’ too—who display infinite varie- 
ties. Gone forever, we may hope, the 
Gamps and Betsy Prigs. 

Snuffing the candle was a common 
form, for it had to be done. We chil- 
dren were taught to do it neatly. You 
gave the wick a touch to one side, and 
then promptly nicked off the head. 
Awkward folk put the candle out. 
We had phosphorous-boxes, sulphur 
matches, tinder-boxes, but not a “strike 
a light.” The favorite lamp was the 
tall pillar one, an argand burner, and 
a curiously shaped dome. 

Mrs. Leo Hunter’s salon at “The 
Den” was a curious entertainment, 
very different from the garden-party of 
to-day. She had hired performers, and 
the company appeared in fancy dresses: 
brigands, gods and goddesses, and the 
like; yet this was in the afternoon! 
We almost rub our eyes as we think of 
the oddity of such a spectacle. 

Of the smaller Inns of Court there 
has been wholesale destruction. Clem- 
ent’s Inn, Lyon’s Inn, Dane’s Inn, and 
others have been pulled down, levelled 
to the ground. They were picturesque 
enclosures. I remember them all. It 
is a miracle that Clifford’s Inn has been 
spared, though it is in a sad state of 
neglect. The Commissioners of Bank- 
ruptcy, who sat in Portugal Street, and 
“passed” Mr. Weller’s coachman-friend, 
are also gone. 

Sliding is scarcely practised now, by 
men at least; and at a country house 
we should now never see a long string 
of gentlemen and servants “going 
down” a slide, and giving “the cob- 
bler’s knock.” 

Another curious change is that in the 
East End dialect, which was accepted 
as a note of cockneyism. This we 
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have in Sam Weller’s substitution of 
v for w, and the reverse. “Put it down 
a wee.” This was in vogue so lately as 
forty or fifty years ago. Now has 
come the curious and more melodious 
“tike,” for “take,” &c. As a servant 
said to me, she thought the “tiles in 
the Dily Mile’ were not so stirring as 
usual. 

What a sensation if at some fashion- 
able dinner-party one were now to stoop 
forward, bow gracefully, and say, “The 
pleasure of a glass of wine with you!” 
Yet this was an invariable ceremonial. 
If you had only a couple of guests, 
after the fish was removed the host 
would courteously give his invitation, 
the servant would go round with the 
decanter, and both parties would bow 
to each other and quaff. Occasionally 
through the rest of the dinner you 
would hear, “Glass of wine?” “Pleas- 
ure!” Then there was, “We will take 
you in, Jack.” All which sounds old- 
fashioned enough; but I recall it as a 
regular rite at our own table, carving 
by the host and others, removing the 
cloth and displaying the fine old ma- 
hogany. These things used to be. 

The revolution in stage matters is 
extraordinary. About the forties and 
fifties there were really not half-a- 
dozen leading theatres. Half-price— 
that is inconceivable now, for every 
seat is occupied once the doors are 
opened. In Boz’s early works we find 
no allusions to stalls. Box-seats, front 
row, second row, &c.: these were the 
choice places—in the balcony as it is 
now. We can recall the scene at the the- 
atre in Nicholas Nickleby with Sir Mul- 
berry and Kate. The stalls were not, 
I think, generally in use before the sev- 
enties at the good old Buckstonian 
Haymarket, which no one can think of 
without enjoyment, so entertaining a 
place was it. I recall going one night 
with a lady, in the year 1876, to the 
pit; delightfully comfortable seats with 
high and sloping backs, but there were 
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then no stalls, for we sat close to the 
orchestra. Not yet had come the sys- 
tem of tunnelling and burrowing under 
the boxes and sitting in Cimmerian 
darkness. So lately as Irving’s time 
there was always one short piece to 
open the night and another to end it. 
Now no one arrives before the substan- 
tia] dish, and all fly at once after it is 
devoured. The playbill, too! Gone the 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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romantic, long, and fluttering tigsue- 
paper bill, the black of which—and 
what an ebony black it was!—came off 
on our kid gloves. A propos, you al- 
ways entered the room for a dinner- 
party in “kids,” with your lady, wife, 
or daughter on your arm, Such is a 
glimpse of these old times and old 
manners. 
Percy Fitzgerald. 
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Crown Court and Love Street are 
united by an archway, filled with 
shadow even in the sunniest weather, 
and at night almost impenetrably 
black. 

This covers a rough brick passage be- 
tween two houses, and leads to a little 
square of dingy hovels. In the shelter 
of the archway Robert Edward was 
the centre of a small crowd of boys. 
They were talking in hushed tones, and 
apparently laboring under some eme- 
tional excitement. 

Robert Edward, rather pale, was re- 
lating with a proper melancholy the 
exact manner of death of his only 
known parent. He felt something cf a 
hero, and his filial grief was pleasantly 
soothed by this unwonted sensation. 

“She was comin’ upstairs,” he said 
dramatically, “she was comin’ upstairs, 
shoutin’ for all she was worth. ‘Rob- 
ert Edward,’ she says, ‘you jest see if 
I don’t smack the ’ead off yer.’ An’ 
then she fell down an’ ’it the bed, an’ 
then she got blue an’ breathed jest 
like this.” 

Robert Edward gave an example of 
stertorous respiration, echoed by the 
harrow passage into the ears of his 
breathless audience. 

“Gawd!” said one of them. 
like that?” 

“Jest,” said Robert Edward. 


“Jest 


A flurry of rain tossed under the 
arch, and the group drew a little closer 
to one another. Bhe windy lamp in the 
court beyond flickered into blackness. 

Robert Edward felt the warm breath 
of his listeners upon his cheeks, rising 
as incense to his nostrils. 

“An’ then,” he continued, “an’ then 
she got as blue as blue, an’ all spotty, 
an’ ’er throat rattled, an’ ’er eyes turned 
up so’s they looked all white.” 

“Gawd, weren’t you scared, Bobby?” 

“Mrs. ’Uggins was. She comed run- 
nin’ up an’ screamed fit to bust. ‘Rob- 
ert Edward,’ she says, ‘jest you run 
fer the doctor, as ’ard as you can. 
Your ma’s dead.’ But Bill, ’e’d gone 
fer the doctor, an’ I jest stayed on ’long 
o’ mother, an’ spleshed ’er face with 
water. Straight, I did!” 

The audience had swollen to more 
than a dozen now, and Robert Edward 
felt that he had reached the moment 
of his life. 

Even Jake, who was usually the ter- 
ror of his days, lurching into their 
midst, had been held by his narrative, 
and now offered him a cigarette. 

Robert Edward lit it with accustomed 
fingers, and the match flaring up 
showed a ring of pale and earnest 
faces bent eagerly towards his own. 

Robert Edward hoped he looked suf- 
ficiently pale, but the doctor, who 
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passed down the passage at the mo- 
ment, took no notice. 

The boy called after him. 

“She’s a dead ’un, ain’t she?’ he 
asked. 

The doctor nodded. She was quite 
dead, and there would be an inquest 
and probably a post-mortem examina- 
tion. He was not discontented, for 
two guineas are not so easily picked 
up every day. His nap party would 
only have been disturbed for ten min- 
utes, and he could let himself go a lit- 
tle, when he got back, to make up for 
the interruption. 

Crown Court said it was a mercy 
that Mrs. Brown had been took, and 
Bill had realized suddenly that she was 
worth seven pounds. 

Robert Edward was tasting the 
sweets of a fleeting popularity. 

All clouds have a silver lining. 

Presently the little knot of boys dis- 
persed in two and threes, until only 
Jake and Robert remained. The former, 
remembering certain episodes, looked at 
the boy with some compunction. 

“Come an’ ’ave a drink,” he suggested 
generously. 

Robert Edward could hardly believe 
his ears. To climb even the tiniest 
spur of one’s particular Olympus is a 
great thing, but to be offered nectar 
from its very summit lies almost be- 
yond dreams. 

Robert Edward brushed his hand 
across his eyes, and seemed to step 
suddenly into manhood. 

“Thank yer, Jake,” he said, and they 
shouldered through the rain towards 
Jake’s favorite tavern. 

Mrs. Brown rented one room in 
Crown Court, which was shared by 
Bill and Robert Edward, but on this 
particular occasion Bill had declared 
that it was impossible for him to spend 
a really comfortable night in the pres- 
ence of a corpse, and consequently was 
sharing a bed with a friend in a neigh- 
boring street. 
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And thus it came about that Robert 
Edward, fiushed with his sudden no- 
toriety, and still dazzled a little from 
the cheer and sympathy of the tavern 
in the High Street, found himself at 
the last alone with his mother. 

She was lying upon the bed covered 
decently, with a sheet, very straight 
and calm and massive. 

The glamor of the tragedy was still 
upon the boy, and he uncovered her 
face, timorously prepared to enjoy more 
horrors. 

But here he found none, for in death 
his mother’s countenance had become 
strangely unfurrowed, and looked in 
the half light almost noble. 

Robert Edward stared at her sol- 
emnly, and then the naked reality of 
his bereavement began to force itself 
upon him. He forgot the woman she 
had been, and remembered that she 
was his mother and that last week she 
had given him a sixpence for his. 
birthday. 

A sudden sense of loneliness came 

upon him hot-foot in the wake of his 
triumph; and in the flood of his self- 
pity he began to shed tears that were 
genuine enough, realizing that the 
world had small regard for the young 
and motherless. 
‘It was then that he paid his price 
for his moment’s success, and it was 
then that Balmy knocked softly at his 
door. 

Balmy was a thin young man, who 
worked for.a tailor many hours a day, 
and was reported to be suffering from 
consumption. 

He blushed easily and was very shy, 
and once in three weeks came back 
from the Hospital with a large tin of 
cod liver oil and malt. 

He lived by himself, and to his little 
world was known by this contemp- 
tuous epithet, suiting him so admir- 
ably, that even Robert Edward, who 
was his only friend, never thought of 
addressing him by any other. 
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Balmy knocked at the door, and came 
timidly into the room. 

For a minute he stood blinking in the 
dimness, but then stepped softly across 
the floor to Robert Edward, and laid 
a hand on his shoulder. 

The boy looked up, and rubbed his 
eyes with a corner of the sheet. He 
was a little ashamed of himself, and 
stumbled to his feet. 

“’Ullo, Balmy!” he said. 

“Come back ’ome along o’ me,” said 
Balmy. “You jest come back ’ome 
along o’ me. I got a bite o’ supper for 
yer an’ a bed on the floor.” 

Robert Edward hesitated, but the 
prospect of supper decided him, and he 
climbed down the stairs after Balmy’s 
lanky frame. 

On this strange evening many new 
experiences had crowded upon Robert 
Edward: popularity and pity and 
fame—and now he was admitted where 
none had gained an entrance, to 
Balmy’s private abode. 

It was a large room and, to Robert 
Edward’s eyes, almost luxuriously 
furnished. 

A bright fire shone in the grate, and 
an arm-chair was pulled up beside it. 
Two fried fishes loomed invitingly upon 
the table against a background of 
bread and jam, and there were three 
or four pictures on the wall. 

Robert Edward saw Nelson as a boy 
at his mother’s knee, a print of the 
fighting ““Temeraire,” and Jesus Christ 
with a lantern in His hand. 

The three lent the atmosphere of a 
larger world to this little room, a sug- 
gestion of ambition and glory and noble 
resolve. 

They lifted Robert Edward’s thoughts 
from the corpse and the tavern and the 
passage, and he sat back from the sup- 
per table, inwardly satisfied, and filled 
with a new respect for Balmy, who 
possessed these treasures. 

Balmy read the admiration in his 
eyes, with pink cheeks, and produced 
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from a drawer a further collection of 
pictures, cut out from magazines, and 
guarded carefully for many years. He 
showed them to Robert Edward with 
some pride, and discoursed upon them 
with some eloquence, for Balmy was a 
sentimentalist and had once lived in 
the country. 

There were pictures of men hunting, 
pictures of battles, of men making love 
and maidens meditating, of a hundred 
scenes that lay beyond Robert Ed- 
ward’s experience, and the two dis- 
cussed them late into the night. 

Then Robert Edward grew sleepy, 
and taking off his boots crept into 
Balmy’s shake-down on the floor. 

But outside the storm had cleared 
into a night of wind and stars, and 
Balmy, facing a problem, lent over his 
window-sill to look up into the sky. 

For above these stars that he could 
see his fancy had depicted a peaceable 
Valhalla, where even an overworked 
tailor might enjoy certain spiritual 
pleasures, and at any rate rest from 
toil. 

Below him in the street were a couple 
of brawling women, but the stars were 
nearer than they, and their oaths fell 
upon ears that were deaf; fell upon 
ears that were deaf, until Balmy, re- 
membering his immediate problem, 
came down again to earth and drew in 
his head. Then he lowered the win- 
dow, and stepping across the room held 
a candle above Robert Edward’s head. 

The boy was sleeping heavily, and 
Balmy mused awhile. Then he opened 
a drawer and laid a roll of paper and 
ten golden sovereigns upon the table. 
The doctors had told him that he had 
not long to live. They had been very 
kind, and said it was a pity that he 
could not go away for a change. 

Then Balmy had thought of his sav- 
ings, and with the shrewdness that to 
some degree life in Love Street had 
bestowed even upon him, had made 
further inquiries. 
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But the doctors would not promise a 
cure, and Balmy was certain that they 
knew far more than they had told 
him. 

To invest ten pounds in a problemat- 
ical cure, to spend ten hard-earned 
pounds in the hope of prolonging a life 
in Love Street was not, in Balmy’s 
phrase, good enough. 

“Not ’alf,” said Balmy, and looked 
thoughtfully at Robert Edward. Then 
he unfolded the paper roll, that had 
been his programme of dreams, 
whereon was depicted the life for 
which he had yearned, the good clean 
conquering life that some men lived, 
that in days past he had hoped to 
share. To another it would merely 
have been the red and yellow poster of 
an emigration agency, setting forth the 
rosiest aspect of a colonial life, but to 
Balmy it was the chart of paradise. 


Here were sunburned men tossing, 


sheaves into a giant thresher and lusty 
horses dragging binders round a mile- 
long field of wheat; here ‘were un- 
bounded ranges trodden by the stur- 
diest of cattle, herded by the skilfullest 
of cowboys; here was a whole world 
flooded with sunlight and hope and 
prosperity, and attainable for ten 
pounds. 

Balmy pored over the pictures and 
printed matter as he had for so many 
evenings in the years behind him, and 
doing so forgot effectually the never- 
ceasing murmur of dockward traffic, 
the cries in the street below, and the 
smell of fried fish in his own apartment. 

He might have sat there for an hour 
before he finally rolled up the paper, 
and put the sovereigns back into their 
corner. 

But when he crept into his bed, it 
was with a mind made up, decided 
that the days and the opportunity were 
ripe for a vicarious enjoyment of this 
great life across the water. 

Balmy approached the subject at 
breakfast time with some subtlety. 
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Had Robert Edward read anything 
about bison and prairies? 

Yes he had, and knew a great deal 
about scalps and Sioux and six- 
shooters. 

Balmy shook his head, and explained 
that these perilous days were over. 

Robert Edward had supposed that 
this might be the case, but was never- 
theless a little disappointed and dis- 
posed to question Balmy’s authority. 

Had Balmy been there? 

No, Balmy had never been there, but 
he had read a good deal about it and 
had once met 2 man who came from 
these same prairies. 

Robert Edward was interested, and 
Balmy enlarged upon the life that this 
man and his fortunate comrades were 
leading at the moment. 

Robert Edward listened opeu-mouthed. 
It all sounded very grand and 
wonderful. 

Balmy pressed another sausage upon 
him, and Robert Edward felt the de- 
sire for liberty and action springing up 
in his bosom, and when Balmy sketched 
a ride across the plains after a bunch 
of cattle, thumped the table and wished 
he was there. 

At this moment Balmy with pink 
eheeks drew forth his emigration 
poster, and spread it before Robert Ed- 
ward, watching him with anxious eyes, 
and pointing out its several attractions. 

“If I'd got ten quid!” said Robert 
Edward. “If I'd only got ten quid.” 

“Would yer go?” 

. “What d’yer think?’ 
: Balmy was trembling with excitement. 

“Would yer go to-morrer er next 
day?” 

“Right orf,” said Robert Edward, 
“an’ never come back no more.” 

“Then yer shall go,” eried Balmy. 
“Yer shall go, Robert Edward, an’ yer’ll 
write an’ tell me all what ’appens to 
yer,” and brought forth his treasure. 

Robert Edward stared at him with 
round eyes. 
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Balmy would seem to be a veritable 
wizard, and now with a golden wand 
stood ready to turn his dreams into 
reality. 

For the second time 
twenty-four hours Robert 
could hardly believe his ears. 

Then he stretched out his hand 
and reverently touched the ten rosy 
sovereigns. 

The old life swam behind him, and 
the new shone in his eyes. 

“Yer shall go,” repeated Balmy, as 
one who would brook no denial. 

Then Robert Edward spoke in a 
hushed voice to Balmy, and the two 
made plans for the future, discussed 
the most profitable outlay for the little 
eapital, and finally went up together 
into Leadenhall Street to inquire about 
a passage. For Balmy had still a lin- 
gering fear that Robert Edward would 
hang back at the last moment, that 
this fine passion for adventure would 
be dissipated at the hands of his 
friends and advisers, that Love Street 
and the life he knew would prove too 
warm and attractive, at any rate too 
familiar, to be so easily parted from. 

But the office in Leadenhall Street 
added fuel to the fire, with its pictures 
of great ships holding westward to the 
promised land, and their inquiries dis- 
covered a vacancy for a steerage pas- 
senger on a ship that would leave next 
evening. 

For the rest of the day Balmy and 
his representative trod on air. 

Robert Edward was piling sensation 
upon sensation, and if his life in Love 
Street had been marked by no sort of 
distinction, his exit was a true dra- 
matic triumph. 

But the real moment came next 
morning at S. Pancras. 

Balmy had taken care that Robert 
Edward was quite the first passenger 
to obtain a seat, and having secured 
Temple Bar. 






in the last 
Edward 
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his place the two wandered curiously 
along the length of the great train. 

Some officials in the long Pullman car 
were spreading little tables with dainty 
cloths and shining silver. 

Balmy and Robert Edward, pressing 
against the broad glass panes, stared 
upon them earnestly and with some 
pride. 

Neither of them had brushed so 
nearly against the skirts of luxury, and 
both felt that it was good to be con- 
nected with such a train as this. 

Then tall men in comfortable ulsters 
and well-dressed women with rosy 
cheeks began to take their seats in the 
train. They all looked very prosper- 
ous, and in their appearance Robert 
Edward read an earnest of the future; 
and none of them perhaps were at that 
moment so rich in dreams as this nar- 
row-chested tailor and his friend. 

The great arch of the station held the 
platform in shadow, but the spring day 
beyond was brilliant with sunshine. 

And then at last the time came for 
the final parting. Robert Edward had 
obtained a corner seat, and Balmy had 
presented him with a copy of “Picture 
Bits.” 

As the great carriages swung slowly 
down the platform, he put out his head 
and waved his hand to Balmy._ Al- 
ready the first half of the train was 
flooded in the outer sunlight, and in a 
moment Robert Edward too was glori- 
fied before Balmy’s eyes. 

Through the dome of dingy glass he 
had passed into the triumph beyond, 
had already become a child of freedom, 
and was even now at the very gates of 
life. Balmy looked after him with an 
open mouth. 

Then he turned slowly away, and 
presently, calling at the Hospital, ob- 
tained his next supply of cod liver oil 
and malt. 

H. H. Bashford. 
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During the past year or so three very 
notable steps have been achieved in 
serial navigation, yet each of them, 
though of considerable importance, has 
almost escaped the notice of the gen- 
eral public. 

The first I shall refer to is the least 
in importance, although of great inter- 
est from a personal point of view. In 
the National Review for December, 1895, 
I wrote an article on “The Man-lifting 
Kite,” at that time an almost unheard- 
of subject, which I know was looked 
upon in many quarters as the silly 
dream of an enthusiast. But since then 
a great deal has been done in this line. 
The military ballooning staff at Alder- 
shot have taken the matter up keenly, 
and, chiefly owing to the energy and 
skill of Mr. F. S. Cody, important steps 
have been made in the evolution of 
a practical apparatus for carrying a 
man to a great height independent of 
any gas-bag. During last year as- 
cents by man-carrying kites were per- 
petually made, the height record being 
continually improved upon until at last 
men have been lifted up by kites alone 
to heights of over 3000 feet, or nearly 
ten times as high as the cross on St. 
Paul’s Cathedral! ‘This, indeed, may 
seem wonderful to those many people 
who have not followed all that has hap- 
pened in this matter. There are still 
many who have never heard of a man- 
carrying kite, and I have met even sol- 
diers at Aldershot who have actually 
seen the kites moving like little specks 
in the sky, and yet who had no idea 
that human beings were up at that 
immense height gazing down upon 
them. Well, to attain such a height as 
this is not only a great record, but it 
seems to show some finality. We do 
not need to go much higher—3000 feet 
is practically above the range of rifle 
fire, and an observer at that height is 


to all intents and purposes safe so far 
as the enemy’s fire goes. And this is 
an important point in practical war- 
fare. Captive balloons can seldom at- 
tain more than 1000 or, at most, 2000 
feet. They are then very liable to 
damage from the enemy’s fire, which 
renders their employment in the field 
very precarious. I have before enu- 
merated the many advantages that a 
kite possesses over a balloon, and 
though still dependent on a suitable 
wind, it seems as if it may in time al- 
most oust the balloon as a means of ob- 
servation in war. Scouting is now be- 
coming an immensely important, but 
increasingly difficult, duty in war, and 
an ideal position for an observer is to 
be poised 1000 yards above the country, 
from which position no movement of 
troops within many miles should es- 
eape notice, while the observer cannot 
be interfered with. And this position 
is now practically obtainable. 

The second event to which I propose 
to direct attention is the advent of a 
really practicable air-ship or propelled 
balloon, namely, that of MM. Lebaudy. 
Some four or five years ago M. Santos 
Dumont stirred up the whole world 
with his sensational ascents, and the 
more ignorant hailed him as the intro- 
ducer of a most important invention. 
On more mature reflection, however, it 
became apparent that after all he had 
accomplished no great novelty—navi- 
gable balloons had been made and tried 
with equally successful results—nor 
had he evolved any practicable means 
of navigating the air at will, that is to 
say, means which were not dependent 
on absolute calm weather and all fa- 
vorable circumstances. 

However, there can be no doubt that 
M. Santos Dumont did a great deal of 
good in attracting attention to the sub- 
ject and stimulating other inventors, 
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and it is probably owing to his exploits 
that M. Julliot, under the orders of 
MM. Lebaudy, constructed that vessel 
which has proved so remarkably effi- 
cient. The first airship built to this 
design, in 1902, made about thirty- 
three successful ascents, in every case 
but one returning to its point of de- 
parture. Having proved itself capable 
of stemming light breezes, and contin- 
uing in the air for hours at a time, it 
made the journey from Moisson to 
Paris (thirty-two miles), and thence to 
Meudon, where it was to undergo trials 
by the military authorities. Unfortu- 
nately it was wrecked in the trees on 
its descent in the Aerostatic Park at 
Chalais Meudon. This incident, how- 
ever, would rather be proof of its effi- 
ciency than otherwise, since it showed 
that it was capable of performing a 
journey and descending at the desired 
spot during a wind sufficiently strong 
to dash the vessel to pieces among the 
trees. The balloon was reconstructed, 
but later on, after a number of success- 
ful trips, met with a similar fate at 
Chalons, to which camp it had jour- 
neyed from Paris. It was blown to 
pieces during a violent gale, which 
demonstrated the necessity of a proper 
dock or harbor to house the vessel in. 
A third balloon, practically identical 
with its predecessors, but incorporat- 
ing many minor improvements, was 
then put together and during last year 
it performed many highly satisfactory 
journeys. This has now undergone a 
series of trials by the military author- 
ities at Toul. These included a jour- 
ney from Jouarre to Chalons, just on 
sixty miles, in three hours twenty-one 
minutes. On another occasion the air- 
ship ascended to a height of 1120 me- 
tres, 1000 metres being considered the 
culminating-point .of the trajectory of 
field guns. Frequent reconnaissances 
of fortifications were made and exper- 
iments conducted in dropping explosives 
on predetermined spots. All these 
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trials were considered so satisfactory 
that the Government have now pur- 
chased the balloon, and are already 
busy constructing a second to like 
design. 

Do we realize what all this means? 
Do we realize that to-morrow—not in 
the dim and distant future, but to-mor- 
row—a French airship might come 
across the Channel and hover over 
Dover or Portsmouth, and at a height 
out of reach of artillery fire? Air- 
ships could even now, in time of peace, 
take plans and photographs of all our 
coast fortifications. In time of war— 
and may that be a long way off in these 
days of Ventente cordiale!—they could 
drop explosives on our guns and ships, 
and blow up our powder magazines. 
I won’t go so far as to question 
whether we are ready for such a novel 
emergency. At Aldershot, at all events, 
very much is being done by Colonel 
Capper to put ourselves on a par with 
foreign nations in all aeronautical de- 
velopments. But this subject is now 
becoming one of far-reaching impor- 
tance, affecting our guns, our fortifica- 
tions, our ships, and is, indeed, a new 
factor in war, not only on land, but at 
sea, which demands our most careful 
consideration, 

But there is yet more to chronicle— 
more startling innovations in the air— 
this time from America. It has re- 
cently been announced that two experi- 
menters, the brothers Wright, who have 
for some years been carrying on ex- 
periments with gliding machines, had 
applied a motor and propellers to their 
apparatus, and had thereby driven it 
along so as to maintain itself for a 
eonsiderable time (over half an hour) 
in the air. We are sometimes apt to 
close one eye and compress the lips 
on hearing a sensational story emana- 
ting from the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, but in this case the heroes of the 
tale are known to be thoroughly reli- 
able men who would not be likely to 
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elaborate a cock and bull story. It is 
well known that they have been hard 
at work on this subject for several 
years, and from the many researches 
that have lately been made in this sub- 
ject, we now know that there is no 
good reason why an aeroplane pro- 
pelled through the air by screw pro- 
pellers should not be able to sustain 
itself. Models, even up to 30 Ibs. in 
weight, have on several occasions been 
made to fly successfully for consider- 
able distances. The late Dr. Langley 
constructed one with a steam engine 
which went for over three quarters of 
a mile through the air. So that there 
is nothing so very incredible in the an- 
nouncement that such a machine has 
been made to carry a man. And yet 
this, though we are at present without 
any details of the machine itself, and 
therefore cannot say whether or not it 
is a really practical contrivance, is an 
event of the very highest importance. 
A practical dirigible balloon may de- 
mand our most serious attention, but it 
is a mere nothing when compared to 
the introduction of a veritable fiying- 
machine. The dirigible balloon is 
bound to be very dependent on 
weather. It is extremely unlikely that 
it can be propelled at any great speed, 
that is over twenty-five or thirty miles 
an hour. It is even hardly likely that 
it will be able, as a rule, to perform 
journeys of over, say, a hundred miles. 
It must be a big and expensive affair 
which can only take a few men and a 
very limited amount of explosives, &c. 
But the flying-machines promise some- 
thing very different. One hardly dares 
to fix a limit to the speed at which 
they may be able to go. Considering 
that motor-cars can be driven along a 
road at one hundred miles an hour, 
what shall we be able to. attain when 
independent of the friction of wheels, 
of unevenness and curvature of roads, 
of the sudden encounter with traffic, 
children, or dogs? In the unimpeded 
and practically frictionless air one may 
The National Review. 
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be sped along at the utmost limit that 
the engines can give us, and our grand- 
children, or even our children, will 
probably think no more of rushing 
down to the country at a speed of one 
hundred miles an hour than we now 
do of motoring at twenty miles an 
hour. 

Such a machine will truly introduce 
novelites in war, to say nothing of 
peace. When a Frenchman can dash 
across to our shores in ten minutes, 
and be over London within an hour, it 
will be high time to consider wherein 
our insularity consists, and of what 
good to us is the silver streak and our 
indomitable navy! Tariff Reform is 
doomed when hundreds of aerial ves- 
sels are continually passing at all 
heights and in all directions. Na- 
tional frontiers and private boundaries 
will alike be obliterated. 

And again let us remember that the 
curtain has actually risen in this new 
act of the world’s drama, and, even 
though they may be but embryonic con- 
trivances, we now actually have ma- 
chines, with and without balloons, ca- 
pable of navigating the air! 

Inventions and improvements follow 
one another so quickly nowadays that 
it becomes necessary to keep a sharp 
look-out to be beside the times. Pre- 
suming that a practical flying-machine 
is in existence to-day, it will certainly 
not be many years before others will 
be developed all the world over. Mo 
tor-cars were hardly more than dreamt 
of twenty years ago—were looked upon 
as curiosities ten years ago—-but now 
they are a feature of our daily life. Se 
let our soldiers and sailors carefully 
consider, while there is yet time, what 
course to follow in war; let our poll- 
ticians anticipate the day when fron- 
tiers cease to exist; let our law-givers 
ponder over the laws of trespass, and 
the safeguarding of the public; from 
this awful curse which threatens to 
cloud our skies with flights of human 
locusts! 

B. Baden-Powell. 
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When two oyster-catchers, that “did 
consort” with one another merely with- 
out seeming to be engaged in any dis- 
tinctive occupation, advance, piping, 
‘upon another bird or pair of birds, a 
doubt may be felt as to their being 
“connubially linked,” or even of oppo- 
site sexes, however likely this may 
seem to be on general considerations. 
It is different, however, when the pip- 
ing pair have been seen alternately to 
‘take part in the duties of incubation or 
‘in the care of their young, and in cases 
such as these we have a demonstration 
of the truth of what has been asserted, 
viz. that the male and female oyster- 
-catcher, when mated, are accustomed 
to make common cause against an en- 
emy, and that the special characteristic 
cry oer pipe, that might often seem to 
be confined to the male, is uttered by 
both of them. In these last-named in- 
stances, however—that is to say where 
the hostility manifested stands in some 
sort of relation to the domestic habits 
ef the birds manifesting it, the facts 
are not always of so straightforward a 
character as where this is not the case, 
and their meaning is apt to be obscured 
by the mingling of another element 
which, whilst it adds to their interest, 
reates at the same time a difficulty in 
their interpretation. This, as in the 
foregoing cases, will be best understood 
by an example. As before stated both 
the male and the female sea-pie take 
‘part in the hatching of the eggs, and 
whilst one of the two is upon them, the 
other walks or sits, or waits about 
within a certain limited area, which 
varies, if at all, only a little from day 
to day, and is usually at some consid- 
erable distance from the nest. One 
might think that the one bird had noth- 
ing to do with the other, but, all at 
‘once, the sitter, with hardly a warning 


in the shape of a preliminary standing 
up or preening of the feathers, flies off 
in a direct line to the water, whereupon 
the partner—often, till that moment, a 
sleeping one—walks up in a quiet and 


-business-like manner and takes its 


place upon the eggs. These happy 
conjugal relations continue during the 
greater part of the incubatory period, 
but towards the end of it a third bird 
often makes its appearance, and shows 
a strong disposition to fraternize—if 
that is the proper word—with the one 
awaiting his turn upon the nest, a turn, 
however, which is longer and longer 
deferred as the hatching of the eggs 
draws near, so that eventually, to 
“stand and wait” becomes the rdle par 
excellence of this passive participant, 
whom we may assume, with every ap- 
pearance of probability, to be the male. 
Whether the stranger bird is another 
male, and actuated by feelings of com- 
radeship, merely, or whether she is a 
female and her object nothing less than 
to seduce the unoccupied husband from 
his marital allegiance, is not so easy 
to say, unless, indeed, the armed inter- 
ference of his wife is to be taken as 
conclusive evidence that this last is the 
case. Certain it is that as the rap- 
prochement grows, the siting bird be- 
comes more and more uneasy, till ris- 
ing, at last, as though unable any 
longer to contain herself, she advances 
to where the friendly pair, as they now 
seem, stand, and places herself at the 
side of her husband. Upon this, the 
whole position of affairs is changed, 
and with hostile demeanor and pibroch 
sounding, the two march down upon 
the interloper, who is speedily driven 
from the field. Having thus vindicated 
her rights, and steadied the wandering 
affections of her spouse, this lady 
“medico de su honor” walks back, and 
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settles herself quietly on her eggs 
again, leaving her husband to stand 
and doze, and generally to dance at- 
tendance, as before. In the foregoing 
episode we have a certain and an un- 
certain element. The combination of 
the partner birds to drive away the in- 
truder is certain, and so, from this mo- 
ment, does their hostility to the latter 
appear to be. So also, the friendly dis- 
position of the intruding bird and its 
desire to establish an intimacy with 
the one off the nest seems quite unmis- 
takable, though it may be said, in 
passing, that the hostile actions of 
birds have sometimes a quite amicable 
appearance. It is in regard to the 
success of these efforts, and the exact 
state of mind of the bird thus prac- 
tised upon, as also with respect to the 
sex of the new comer, that doubt en- 
ters, since, as is the case with so many 
birds, as far, at least, as field observa- 
tion goes, the male and female oyster- 
catcher are exactly alike. It would be 
no particular wonder that a male bird, 
‘standing alone, day after day, in the 
same, or about the same, place, should 
prove an attractive figure to some fe- 
male, possibly unmated, or perhaps 
aweary of her mate; nor can there be 
any doubt that the attentions paid by 
such an adventuress would be a just 
cause of uneasiness to the lawful wife, 
upon the nest. I have not, however, 
myself seen anything on the part of 
this third oyster-catcher that could be 
fairly considered as of an amorous na- 
ture and the general appearance has 
been much more that of a would-be 
friendly association of one bird with 
another, as to which the sexual rela- 
tions did not come into play. Now as 
the breeding-season draws to an end— 
as a larger and larger number of young 
sea-pies get to a sufficient size to be 
able to look after themselves—their re- 
spective parents gather together into 
flocks, which become more and more 
disseminated over the open country, 
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adding immensely to its charm and at- 
tractiveness. Such flocks, one would 
think, must often originate in some 
one bird associating itself with some 
other that it saw standing about, whilst 
the keeping company with a free-lance 
would add very powerfully to the im- 
pulse which any solitary individual of 
a social species may be supposed to 
feel, to fly off and join the nearest 
gathering. Perceptions, if not reflec- 
tions, such as these might well make 
the female sea-pie anxious whenever 
she saw her partner in process of form- 
ing a chance acquaintanceship, merely, 
even though there should be nothing in 
the circumstances to arouse her actual 
jealousy. Whether the male, in such 
a case, if left to his own powers of 
resistance, unsupported by the active 
assistance of his spouse, would remain 
staunch to his marital duties, or 
whether he would not get drawn 
farther and farther away from his ac- 
customed area, and at length decamp 
altogether, can only be matter of con- 
jecture; but he is at any rate capable 
of resisting the latter temptation, 
though standing solitary sometimes for 
hours together, and with nothing what- 
ever to do. For, as has been before 
observed, during the latter part of in- 
cubation, at any rate, the male oyster- 
catcher is out of office. He no longer 
takes his place on the nest, being evi- 
dently not equal to, or not entrusted 
with, the actual hatching out of the 
chick, and when the chicks are born 
he still continues idle, his presence in 
the nursery never appearing necessary, 
and such visits as he does pay seeming 
to be paid not so much to them as to 
his wife. Why then, with no further 
part to play in the domestic drama, 
does he stay and wait about, alone and 
with nothing to occupy him, instead of 
hastening to pleasures for the enjoy- 
ment of which his social and gregarious 
nature is so well adapted? There is 
only one kind of explanation, as it 
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seems to me. He does not do so, either 
because his mind is full of what is go- 
ing on—of the children that wili shortly 
be—or because it is full of his wife, or 
for both these reasons. The conjugal 
theory is the one to which I personally 
incline. I do not believe that the an- 
ticipation of the chicks’ arrival, alone, 
would keep the male from joining one 
or other of those glad assemblies that 
are becoming larger and more numer- 
ous every day, for even when the 
chicks are out he appears, as I have 
just said, to care but little about them. 
If it be not the thought of his family 
it must surely be that of his wife 
which keeps him, hour after hour and 
day after day, in their and her vicinity, 
The Saturday Review. 
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and since hymeneal pleasures are now 
over between them, and there will be 
no second brood, this shows the exist- 
ence of something distinct from any 
such attractions, which something may 
perhaps be best defined as Darby-and- 
Joanism, a phrase which, though it be 
not so fine a one as spiritua! love, or 
the union of souls, expresses—or I 
mean it too—very much the same thing, 
and should equally imply something 
which is independent of the seasons— 
permanent union, in other words, 
which is the honorable state of being 
married, a state which the oyster- 
catcher, in common with the great ma- 
jority of other birds, has, in my opin- 
ion, attained unto. 
Edmund Selous. 
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Hegel rejected from his “Encyclopae- 
dia of Philosophy” what he called the 
“quasi-sciences, which are founded on 
an act of arbitrary will alone,” and 
among these he included heraldry. 
But genealogy, to which heraldry is 
only a hand-maid, has some claim to 
be held a true science, with a method 
and principles of its own. 
tory in miniature. Instead of wars 
“and treaties we have family quarrels 
and marriages, the family is the unit 
rather than the nation, and¢the influ- 
ence of high politics appears in its 
chronicles much as the movements of 
Weltpolitik show in the history of a 
people. An event in Russia may have 
a profound ultimate effect on the for- 
tunes of a knot of genitlefolks in Devon, 
but the common incidents which make 
up their career are trivial to the aus- 
tere historian’s eye, and narrow in 
their consequences. There are, how- 
ever, true and false methods in gen- 

_ealogy, as in more ambitious history. 
The same qualities of accuracy, lucid- 
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ity, and imagination are needed, though 
the scale be smaller. The old type of 
genealogist was, as a rule, the paid 
hack of some noble family, and his 
business was not to ascertain the truth, 
but to flatter the vanity of his patrons. 
He accepted family tradition—that 
least veracious of oracles—as his un- 
questioned foundation, and built out 
of its findings and the results of a cur- 
sory search in the muniment-room an 
imposing structure, most satisfying to 
family pride. Some later antiquary 
may have kicked away the foundations; 
but it had become a point of honor 
with the family to maintain the legend 
of its past intact, and, since it was no 
one’s interest so much as theirs to 
make inquiry, the matter remained un- 
decided. Demand creates supply, and 
the noble lord who coveted a Norman 
ancestor found ready helpers. The 
Heralds’ College in the past was far 
from strict in its interpretation of its 
duties. Mr. John Warren, ex-club- 
waiter from St. James’s Street, had no 
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difficulty, when he became Lord Fitz- 
Warene, in getting an official pedigree 
from the old Barons of that name, 
There were plenty of booksellers’ 
hacks who would find a lordly descent 
for any one who would pay for it. 
A recent Scottish Lyon-King-at-Arms 
once published a witty little book 
ealled “The Gentle Art of Pedigree- 
Making,” in which he analysed one fa- 
mous example, It was well, if possi- 
ble, to begin with Tacitus, and claim 
one of his British chiefs as the first 
ancestor. The dark ages before 1100 
gave excellent scope for an inventive 
genius. After that you simply went 
through the pedigrees of the more fa- 
mous houses, and whenever an unmar- 
ried daughter appeared you claimed 
her for your client. The result was 
that Mr. Peter Smith, who had made a 
fortune in the East and bought a 
country seat, was surprised and de- 
lighted to find that he had the blood 
of Howards and Percys in his veins, 
and he gladly paid his hundred guineas 
for so unexpected a windfali. 

But the new Muse of genealogical 
history is an austere lady and wholly 
intolerant of humbug. Mr. Je H. 
Round is her best-known votary, and 
in Mr. Oswald Barron’s “Northampton- 
shire Families,” one of the “Victoria 
County Histories” series (London: A. 
Constable and Co., £5 5s. net), we have 
an admirable specimen of the true 
rigor of the game. He points out in 
his introduction that the revival of 
genealogical studies springs from the 
Romantic movement, which created the 
desire to know more intimately the 
life of our forefathers. He wishes, 
therefore, to retain the old view of the 
noblésse as those long-descended and 
long-settled. This is the Continental 
view, and in a German Stammbuch our 
noble houses and our humble but an- 
cient squirarchy would enter by a 
common portal. It is the English view 
that the ownership of land is roughly 
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the test of family. An English genea- 
logical history must, therefore, be a 
history of landed families, Armorial 
bearings, as Mr. Barron rightly argues, 
are no true test. They are at best an 
accident, and not a proof of nobility. 
The method of recording arms has 
never been above suspicion, and, how- 
ever strict our modern practice, it is 
only a locking of the stable-door when 
the steed has been stolen. “Were we 
indeed to set up the possession of right- 
fully borne arms as a condition for 
inclusion in our volumes, we should bar 
the door to some of the greatest names 
in England, for even in high places it 
is possible to discover shields of arms 
borne under official direction which 
when set beside the true genealogy of 
their bearers show themselves as false 
assumptions.” Mr. Barron’s condi- 
tions of inclusion are two. He asks, 
first, that the family be “landed/’—that 
is, the possessor of a sufficiently impor- 
tant freehold domain. This in a_vol- 
_ume of a “County History” series is 
legitimate enough, though there are sev- 
eral ancient families, notably in Scot- 
land, who have long been landless. in 
the second place, he asks for length of 
_tenure. An estate must have been en- 
joyed by an ancestry in the male line 
before the accession of George III, on 
October 25th, 1760. The date seems to 
us wisely chosen. Mr. Evelyn Shirley 
took for his limit the dissolution of the 
monasteries under Henry VIII., which 
would have included scarcely more than 
from two to three hundred noble fami- 
lies. But the accession of George III. 
fairly represents the beginning of mod- 
ern England, when new men and new 
types of wealth began to fill the shires. 
The man whose forefathers had a 
landed estate in 1760 may fairly claim 
nobility by virtue of kinship with an 
older world. 

Scientific genealogy lops off many in- 
teresting legends, and reduces Norman 
ancestry to narrow limits, “Simple 


of Genealogy. 
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faith” is no doubt better than “Norman 
blood,” but in most cases the one is re- 
quired if we are to believe in the other. 
We hear no longer of descents from 
Hapsburgs and Emperors of Byzan- 
tium. The new method is rigorous in 
its demand for proof, and family tradi- 
tion is winnowed with an unsparing fan. 
But if it drives away romance in one 
form, it brings it back ia another. We 
are shown scions of the most ancient 
families embarking in all manner of 
trades without loss of caste. The long- 
descended squire of earlier days had 
no paltry snobbery. “His younger 
sons, as our genealogies will show, fol- 
lowed honest trades without shame, his 
brother the London merchant or linen- 
draper visited him, all unknowing that 
commerce was a grease-spot on the 
pedigree. Squire Poyntz of Midgham 
might tell the generations of his an- 
cient Nérman stock undisturbed by the 
fact that as the son of a London under- 
taker and upholsterer he was born over 
the shop in Cornhill, an origin which 
the early nineteenth century would 
have made matter for giggling whis- 
pers.” It was Disraeli’s De Warenes 
and De Mowbreays, themselves of base 
birth, who fostered that vulgar preju- 
dice against trade which was so wholly 
against the English tradition. The new 
method, too, shows us the life of the 
past, not as an affair of crusades and 
tourneys, but in all its intimate and 
homely detail. No man, however re- 
mote his interest in pedigrees, can read 
the narratives of the fortunes of the 
Northamptonshire houses without find- 
ing much of the charm of a romance. 
The noble families of the shire, the Ce- 
cils of Exeter, the Graftons, the Lil- 
fords, the Westmorlands, are generally 
newcomers; but the Spencers are a fine 
instance of a local house which began 
in the fifteenth century as graziers, at 
the time when fortunes were made out 
of sheep. They gave to English his- 
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tory that notable trimmer, Lord Sun- 
derland; the beautiful Georgiana, Duch- 
ess of Devonshire; and Lord Althorp, 
the best beloved of Early Victorian 
statesmen. The great house of Cecil 
owns as its ancestor one David Cecil 
of Stamford, a yeoman who came out 
of Wales, and married a fortune. Mr. 
Barron takes all the glamor from Ten- 
nyson’s idyll of the Lord of Burghley,— 
and such losses are the price we must 
pay for the new genealogy. But the 
great interest of the shire is not in the 
titled houses, but in the plain landed 
gentry, the Ishams of Lamport, the 
Palmers of Carlton, the Knightleys of 
Fawsley, and the Wakes,—but espe- 
cially the Wakes. The Palmers since 
the beginning of the fifteenth century 
have held their seat continuously in the 
male line. The Knightleys are among 
the oldest of houses, for a year after 
‘Agincourt they appear at Fawsley, and 
can be traced still further back to a 
Staffordshire house who held the seat 
from which they take their name in 
1166. With the Wakes we find that 
thing so common in novels and so rare 
in life, an undoubted Norman descent. 
The “Hereward” ancestry, as Mr. 
Round has shown, is a myth, ‘but the 
present holders of the name can count 
twenty-seven generations back to the 
Norman Geoffry Wake, whose son 
founded the Abbey of Longues, in Cal- 
vados. The main line was broken 
when the old inheritance of Liddell and 
Bourne was carried from the name by 
the marriage of a daughter with a son 
of Richard II., and it is possible that, 
as Mr. Barron suggests, the “heir-male 
of Wake may be living to-day among 
‘Lincolnshire ploughmen.” The new 
genealogy, it will be observed, is a lev- 
elling instrument, for while it casts 
down pretentious pedigrees, it suggests 
possibilities of lordly descent for the 
unregarded commoner. 
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VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES. 


The volcano and the earthquake are 
the voices. of the earth protesting that 
she is not so old and decrepit as some 
of her children have supposed. Here, 
they proclaim, are still some marks of 
the freshness of her fiery youth min- 
gling with the wrinkles of later years: 
a struggling of the mobility of the 
youthful sun with the rigidity of the 
senile moon. Muffled and mysterious 
are the voices, uttering words only to 
be interpreted by some high priest of 
science, and that in stammering and 
doubtful tones. What do they really 
tell us of the interior? Imprisoned 
gas, suggested the ancient writers, 
struggling to escape shakes the earth 
or, finding a vent, brings with it some 
of the melted mass within. And so 
a Lisbon is destroyed, and a Catania 
overwhelmed by lava. 

The voices of volcano and earth- 
quake are frequently heard together. 
The eruptions of Vesuvius are accom- 
panied by severe shakings of the earth. 
Sometimes the earthquake shock 
marks the birth-bang of the volcano. 
On the plains of Mexico fearful con- 
cussions shook the ground for fifty or 
sixty days in 1759. Then the great 
voleano of Jorulla rose from the plain. 
Again in 1770, in San Salvador, the 
earth was rent open by an earthquake 
shock. Lava flowed out, and built up 
a cone to a height of five thousand feet 
on what was previously a fine cattle- 
‘farm. And another very remarkable 
connection between the two phenom- 
ena was observed by the early Spanish 
settlers in the same region. In the 
crater of Llopango, a quiescent volcano, 
there was a lake; the Spaniards used 
it as a fishpond. The whole region was 
much shaken by earthquakes. And 
presently it began to be noticed that a 
rise in the level of the waters of the 


lake was always followed by a shock. 
So they hit upon the plan of cutting a 
channel for the escape of the water 
lower down in the crater. And for a 
period of a hundred years there were 
no earthquakes in the district. Then 
the precaution was neglected; the old 
channel probably got blocked up. 
Presently the water rose in the lake, a 
violent shock of earthquake followed, 
and the crater itself was blown to 
pieces. Thousands of fish were de- 
stroyed, and Lake Llopango might have 
re-echoed the classical complaint of 
Lucian’s river Xanthus:— 


Vulcan has killed all my unfortunate 
fish. 


Vesuvius was held by the ancients to 
be an extinct volcano, and so they 
built their towns under its shadow 
and planted their vineyards upon its 
slopes. Their confidence was rewarded 
by the destruction of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. And so Stromboli, hitherto 
looked upon as a harmless volcano, 
now shows that it can do mischief. In 
a more or less constant state of feeble 
eruption, and of such a shape that the 
observer can sit on the summit of the 
mountain and look down into the 
crater, it has been of special value to 
the student. Spallanzani, the father of 
modern vulcanology, spent many hours 
there trying to spell out the secrets of 
the voleano. And Stromboli has been 
called the lighthouse of the Mediter- 
ranean. Seen from the deck of a 
steamer at night, the red glow in- 
creases and dies away like a somewhat 
irregular revolving light. The beams 
from this natural lighthouse illuminate 
an area of a hundred miles’ radius. 

The volcano of Stromboli also, possi- 
bly, furnished the first meteorological 
observatory. Stromboli is one of the 
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Lipari Islands, and according to the 
ancient story, Aeolus, their king, was 
ruler of the winds. In the Homeric 
legends he gave them to Ulysses, tied 
up in a leather sack. All this, how- 
ever, is perhaps a myth which has 
grown up round a_ student of the 
weather. Aeolus may have been the 
earliest weather prophet. And if so, 
Stromboli furnished him,with his me- 
teorological instruments. The dust 
and vapor-column over the volcano in 
its direction and rate of movement was 
his vane and anemometer; the decreas- 
ing, or increasing, of the intensity of 
eruption was his rising or falling 
barometer; the persistence, or rapid 
disappearance of the steam cloud 
marked the moisture or dryness of 
the air—was, in fact, his hygrometer. 
And so it is suggested that Aeolus, pro- 
totype of the weather prophet, was 
able to give Ulysses valuable advice 
on the subject of the winds. 

The voices of the earthquake and 
voleano are calling men’s attention 
anew to the instability of their terres- 
trial abode. At any point of the rocky 
crust a disastrous shaking may occur; 
at any point the fiery internal flood 
may break through. Enceladus is not 
dead :— 


Under Mount Etna he lies; 

It is slumber, it is not death; 
For he struggles at times to arise 
And above him the lurid skies 

Are hot with his fiery breath. 


Ah me! for the land that is sown 
With the harvest of despair 

Where the burning cinders blown 

From the lips of the overthrown 
Enceladus, fill the air. 


Where ashes are heaped in drifts 
Over vineyard and field and town, 

Whenever he starts*and lifts 

His head through the blackened rifts 
Of the crags that keep him down. 


But it is the recent development of 
earthquake study, or seismology, as it 


‘shock. 
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has been called, which has impressed 
this truth most vivdly on men’s minds. 
This new science shows that the solid 
earth—to each fleeting generation of its 
inhabitants the type of eternal stability 
—is but a quaking, shivering and trem- 
bling mass. A fiery ball speeding on- 
wards through space, it has got crusted 
over with a solid shell. The earth- 
quake and the volcano are but the out- 
ward manifestations of the chemical 
and physical changes still going on in 
the growing interior. Few people 
probably quite realize bow delicately 
balanced, and how easily set in motion 
is the rocky crust of the earth. Even 
the rise and fall of the tide are suffi- 
cient to set it in vibration. Probably 
every movement of the barometer is 
followed by a rising or sinking of ‘the 
ground. In Japan submarine earth- 
quakes are more frequent in summer, 
when the level of the ocean is higher, - 
than in winter—the extra weight of the 
water is sufficient to determine the 
greater frequency of the shock. In 
winter, on the other hand, when the 
barometer stands higher, land earth- 
quakes are more frequent in Japan 
than in summer. Here the greater 
weight of the atmosphere is the deter- 
mining factor. Even a gale of wind 
blowing against a range of mountains 
in Japan is sufficient to set the greater. -. 
part of the island quivering to its - 
foundations. : 
And the trembling of the earth trav-> 
els far and wide from the centre of © 
When Professor Milne, first 
exponent of the science of seismology. - 
in Tokio, left the trembling shores of. 
the land of the chrysanthemum, he set 
up his recording instruments on the 
more stable Isle of Wight. And there 
he found that the earthquake which 
devastated Japan gently shook - the 
ground beneath his feet. 
through the wireless telegraphy of ‘the 
earth, he was the first to receive tid- 
ings of the great Indian earthquakes. 


There also,” 
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The shock which left San Francisco in 
ruins was also registered thus ere the 
news flashed by ordinary wire. And 
even before the days of earthquake-re- 
cording instruments the wide-spread- 
ing nature of the shock was apparent. 
When Lisbon fell in 1755 the trembling 
of the earth was felt over an area four 
times as large as Europe. 

The earthquake is an emphatic warn- 
ing to the man who builds his house 
upon the sand. Port Royal in Ja- 
maica, which was destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1692, was built on sandy 

The Outlook. 
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flats. The only building which es- 
caped was the Fort, which stood upon 
a rock. And a study of the Lisbon 
earthquake shows that its destructive 
effects were bounded by a line on the 
geological map of the district—a line 
marking the boundary between two 
different kinds of rock. On the clay 
every building fell; on the sands and 
gravels there was great destruction, 
but some buildings escaped; ‘on the 
solid basalt and limestone not a single 
house was destroyed. 
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The Macmillans are about to publish 
“A Bibliography of the Sanskrit Drama, 
with an Introductory Sketch of the 
Dramatic Literature of India,” by Mr. 
Montgomery Schuyler, Jun., Secretary 
of Legation and Consul-General of. the 
United States to Siam. The book forms 
the third volume of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Indo-Iranian series. 


In “Jack Derringer, A Tale of Deep 
Water,” Basil Lubbock spins a sailor’s 
_yarn_of adventures in the South Seas, 
barbarities on shipboard, castaways, 
drifting in open boats, moon-blindness, 
Sharks, Kanakas running a-muck, muti- 
neers and the like. But for the re- 
volting realism of the language, the 
first half of the book might interest 
those. who enjoy a story of this type, 
but the improbability of the last half is 
hopeless. E..P. Dutton & Co. 


Mr. Arthur C. Benson’s “Walter Pa- 
ter”. is a noteworthy addition to the 


English Men of Letters series. It is 
less a biography than a study and an 
appreciation. The external facts of 
Pater’s life were few. His was the 


quiet career of a student and it ended 
abruptly, when he was in the fulness 
of his powers. He was reserved and: 
had few intimate friends. All that is 
quickly told: and it is only an incident 
to what the reader cares most for, 
and what Mr. Benson gives him,—a 
study of the inner life of the man, his 
questionings, his philosophy, his out- 
look upon the world, his powers of 
analysis and criticism, and his literary 
methods. Of all these qualities there 
could not be a better interpreter than 
Mr. Benson. The volume is of mod- 
erate proportions, like the others in 
this series and it may be read through 
at a sitting, with keen pleasure. The 
Macmillan Co, 


It is in Britain of the fifth century, 
under Roman rule, that the scenes of 
C. Bryson Taylor’s romance “Nicanor 
Teller of Tales” are laid: and the char- 
acters are Roman lords and soldiers, 
Britons and Saxons, herdsmen and 
peasants, slaves and freedmen,—a wild 
and motley assemblage, living in rude 
times. The central figure is a youth 
upon whom has fallen like an ances- 
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tral mantle the gift of telling tales full 
of witchery over human hearts,—a gift 
of doubtful value which leads him and 
others into many adventures and 
troubles. It is not an easy task to re- 
create times and men so far removed 
from the present: but Mr. Taylor has 
succeeded singularly well in managing 
the difficulties of the situation. He 
has unusual gifts of imagination and a 
rich ‘and well-sustained style. The 
story is no more gory than a story of 
those barbaric times must needs be. 
The romance is of the same class as 
some of Ebers’s and is no unfit com- 
panion to them. The publishers, A. C. 
McClurg & Co. have chosen to give it 
a sumptuous dress, with decorative 
borders to the pages and five striking 
full-page illustrations in color by Troy 
and Margaret West Kinney. 


“The Man from America” of Mrs. 
Henry de la Pasture’s new novel is a 
straightforward and unassuming young 
mine-owner who first comes upon the 
scene in search of an old ‘riend of his 
father’s to whom he wishes to repay a 
kindness, and who reappears, later, as 
one of the lovers in this “sentimental 
comedy.” But the central figure is 
really the Vicomte himself, of Irish 
parentage and Louis Philippe’s nobil- 
ity, spending a tranquil old age in 
Devonshire with his two motherless 
grand-daughters. His character is one 
of mingled simplicity and shrewdness, 
and his relations wtih his little charges, 
who are small girls when the story 
opens, but grow to their full power of 
fascination and coquetry before -it 
closes, are described with just the 
right dash of humor. Garden-parties, 


flower-shows and trips to London 
break the routine of country life, and 
the heir to an adjoining estate, his pen- 
niless cousin in the ‘army, and several 
minor actors appear, so that the stage 
becomes really gay before the curtain 
Though it lacks the rare charm 


falls. 
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which made ‘“Peter’s Mother” so de- 
lightful, this story will be popular 
for summer reading. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 


To decipher, sort over and classify 
about 10,000 letters is a task from 
which even the piety of a person pos- 
sessed of such a great-aunt as Eliz- 
abeth Montagu might shrink: but Mrs. 
Emily J. Climenson was equal to it, 
and we have the fruit of her labors in 
two octavo volumes published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co., entitled “Elizabeth Mon- 
tagu, the Queen of the Blue-Stockings” 
and containing copious selections from 
her correspondence between the years 
1720 and 1761. During this period, and 
indeed up to the date of her death, 
Mrs. Montagu was one of the most 
brilliant and attractive figures in Eng- 
lish society. She numbered among her 
friends and correspondents William 
Pitt, Alexander Pope, Laurence Sterne, 
David Garrick, Lord Lyttleton, Dr. 
Johnson, Lord Chesterfield and a host 
of others: and, living in a time of 
great social laxity, and endowed with 
beauty and vivacity in an unusual de- 
gree, she kept herself serene and pure 
and high-minded, and found large lei- 
sure for philanthropic and religious 
work. She had a keen interest in pub- 
lic affairs, occasioned in part perhaps 
by the fact that her husband was a 
member of Parliament. The reader 
of these volumes must needs exercise 
the privileges of selection. They con- 
tain much superfluous detail: as for ex- 
ample, who cares to know, at this late 
day, that the mother of the Duchess of 
Portland suffered from cramps in the 
stomach? But whoever browses through 
these books will find them a very di- 
verting and a very varied and vivid 
picture of the social, literary and polit- 
ical life of the times. They are illus- 
trated wtih twenty or thirty rare por- 
traits, mostly reproduced by photo- 
gravures. 











